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The  Dedication 


OF  THB 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 


AT 


Mount  McGregor,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


ADDRESSES  BY  EMINENT  GUESTS 


June  20,  1914 


The  Dedication  of  the  Sanatorium 


The  Metropolitan  I^ife  Insurance  Company  dedicated  on 
June  20,  1914,  the  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  which  it  has  built 

on  Mount  McGregor,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  free 
care  and  treatment  of  its  employees  who  may  have  that  disease. 

The  inspiration  under  which  this  institution  was  conceived, 
the  obstacles  surmounted  b^ore  it  could  be  b^^,  the  histfuic 
spot  in  which  it  is  located,  the  perfection  with  which  it  has 
been  built,  the  sympathetic  interest  it  aroused  in  so  notable  a 
company,  and  the  promise  which  it  gives  not  alone  to  those 
who  share  in  its  beneficent  treatment,  but  as  a  center  <rf 
scientific,  investigation,  all  conspired  to  make  the  dedicatCMy 
ceremonies  notable  in  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan. 

The  occasion,  too,  had  an  even  wider  and  deeper  significance. 
It  was  not  alone  an  achievement  of  the  Company  in  its  warfare 
on  the  white  plague,  but  it  marked  an  advanced  step  in  the 
relation£^iip  which  present  day  thought  demands  shall  exist 
between  employer  and  employee,  and,  as  such,  was  hailed  as 
a  sign  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  industrial  world.  This  was  in- 
evitable, in  view  of  the  legal  foundation  on  which  rests  the 
Sanatorium  comer-stone.  Before  that  stone  could  be  laid; 
bef<»ie  the  Ccnnpany  had  the  kgal  right  to  thus  enter  upon 
this  work  for  its  employees,  upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts, 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  laid 
down  this  far-reaching  principle  of  law: 

"The  duties  of  the  employer  to  the  employee  have  been 
enlarged  in  recent  years,  and  are  not  merely  that  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  employee's  time  and  service  for  money.  The 
enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
past,  has  thrown  upon  the  employer  other  duties,  which  in- 
volve a  proper  regard  for  the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  employee.  ...  It  is  well  within  the  corporate 
power  to  assume,  as  it  has  done,  the  care  and  treatment  of  such 
of  its  employees  as  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  And  unless 
it  is  shown  to  be  wasteful  of  the  Company's  money  and  un- 
productive of  beneficial  results,  the  practice  may  stand  as  well 
within  the  scope  of  its  business.    The  reasonable  care  of  its 
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employees,  according  to  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  age 
and  community,  is  a  duty  resting  upon  it,  and  the  proper 
discharge  of  that  duty  is  merely  transacting  the  business  of  the 
corporation," 

The  Sanatorium,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet,  standing  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  com- 
mands a  view  that  in  natural  beauty  and  historic  interest  has 
few  rivals.  From  it  may  be  seen  the  Adirondacks,  the  Catskills 
and  the  Green  Mountains.  Before  it  spreads  an  area  that  was 
the  scene  of  world-important  events  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nation.  Within  a  st<me's  throw  is  the  cottage  where  General 


Thb  Rbfbctory 


Grant  spent  his  last  days.  This  very  setting  naturally  gave 
its  own  note  to  the  dedication  exercises,  and  more  than  one  of 
those  who  participated  drew  inspiration  from  it.  Standing  so 
near  tl^  scenes  of  old-time  battles,  some  of  the  speakers 
spontaneously  characterized  the  Sanatorium  as  "a  new  outpost 
in  the  warfare  on  the  white  plague,"  and  hailed  the  mountam 
top  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  fight  out  this  appeal  to 
himianity."  The  dedication  exercises  as  a  whole  had  their 
keynote  in  a  letter  from  the  President,  who  was  abroad.  His 
message  was,  in  brief,  that  no  form  of  the  "humanitarian  en- 
deavor" which  the  Metropolitan's  prosperous  career,  coupled 
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with  the  disposition  and  determination  of  those  charged  with  its 
management,  had  made  possible,  had  been  fraught  with  more 
f  ar-readiing  value  than  the  Sanatorium  which,  in  his  own  words, 
"  you  this  day  dedicate  to  the  cause  of  Humanity." 

A  notable  company,  numbering  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  gathered  on  Mount  McGregor,  as  the  guests  of  the 
Metropolitan,  to  participate  in  the  dedication.  It  included 
some  of  the  best  known  physicians  in  the  country ,  many  of  whom 
are  devoting  thdr  lives  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis in  other  sanatoria;  public  officials  who  are  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  general  health  conditions  in  nation,  state  and 
mtmicipalities;  supervisory  officials  in  state  departments  of 
insurance;  representatives  of  other  life  insurance  companies; 
those  who  work  along  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  lines; 
business  men  who  are  employers;  journalists  and  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Company  itself.  Going  from  New  York  on  a 
special  train  which  the  Metr<^htan  had  provided,  passing  the 
night  at  Saratoga,  where  acccmimodations  had  been  reserved  at 
the  United  States  Hotel,  and  thence  proceeding  by  automobiles, 
the  guests  found  the  mountain  summit  bathed  in  the  sunshine 
qf  a  cloudless  morning.   Those  who  gathered  there  were  these: 

Supervising  officials — ^Hon.  Frank:  Hasbrouck,  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance,  New  York;  Hon.  Chari«i3s  C.  Gray, 
Insurance  Commissioner,  Rhode  Island ;  Hon.  William  H. 
HoTCHKiss,  former  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York; 
Hon.  Nelson  B.  Hadi^By,  Chief  Examiner,  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department;  Hon.  Thomas  P.  BbhaN  and  Uxm. 
Hbnry  D.  Appbi*Ton  of  the  Albany  Office  of  the  Department, 
and  Hon.  Joseph  W.  ICellER,  Counsel  for  the  Department  in 
New  York. 

A  distinguished  group  of  public  men  comprised  the  following : 
Dr.  Sdcok  Baruch^  State  Reservati<m  Commission;  Hon. 
Edgar  T.  Brackett,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  Henry  BrubrE, 
City  Chamberlain,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Haven  Emerson, 
Deputy  and  Acting  Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York  City; 
Dr.  AuBERX  Warrbn  Ferris,  Special  Expert,  State  Resen^tion 
Conunission;  Dr.  Frakcis  E.  Fronczak,  Health  Commissioner, 
Buffalo;  Hon.  W.  Irving  Griffing,  Mayor,  Glens  Falls;  Hon. 
F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  Bridge  Commissioner,  New  York  City;  Hon. 
George  Foster  Peabody,  State  Reservation  Commission; 
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employees,  aecording  to  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  the  age 
and  comnumitv,  is  a  duty  resting  upon  it,  and  the  proper 
diseharge  of  that  duty  is  merely  transacting  the  business  of  the 
corporation." 

The  vSanatorium,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet,  standing  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  com- 
mands a  view  that  in  natural  beauty  and  historic  interest  has 
few  rivals.  From  it  may  be  seen  the  Adirondacks,  the  Catskills 
and  the  Green  Mountains.  Before  it  spreads  an  area  that  was 
the  scene  of  world  important  events  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nation.   Withui  a  stone's  throw  is  the  cottage  where  General 


The  Refectory 


Gr.\nt  spent  his  last  days.  This  very  setting  naturally  gave 
its  own  note  to  the  dedication  exercises,  and  more  than  one  of 
those  who  participated  drew  inspiration  from  it.  Standing  so 
near  the  scenes  of  old-time  battles,  some  of  the  speakers 
spontaneously  characterized  the  Sanatorium  as  "a  new  outpost 
in  the  warfare  on  the  white  plague,"  and  hailed  the  mountain 
top  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  "light  out  this  appeal  to 
humanity."  The  dedication  exercises  as  a  whole  had  their 
keynote  in  a  letter  from  the  President,  who  was  abroad*  His 
message  was,  in  brief,  that  no  form  of  the  "humanitarian  en- 
deavor" which  the  Metropolitan's  prosperous  career,  coupled 


with  the  disposition  and  determination  of  those  charged  with  its 
management,  had  made  possiljlc,  had  been  frau.L;ht  with  more 
far-reaching  value  than  the  Sanatorium  which,  in  his  own  words, 
'you  this  day  dedicate  to  the  cause  of  Humanity." 

A  notable  company,  numbering  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  gathered  on  Mount  McCiregor,  as  the  -uests  of  the 
Metropolitan,  to  participate  in  the  dedication.  It  included 
some  of  the  best  known  physicians  in  the  country,  many  of  whom 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis in  other  sanatoria;  public  officials  who  are  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  general  health  conditions  in  nation,  state  and 
municipalities;  supervisory  officials  in  state  departments  of 
insurance;  representatives  of  other  life  insurance  companies; 
those  who  work  along  humanitarian  md  philanthropic  Unes; 
business  men  who  are  employers;  journalists  and  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Company  itself.  Going  from  New  York  on  a 
special  train  which  the  Metropolitan  had  provided,  passing  the 
n^ht  at  Saratoga,  where  accommodations  had  been  reserved  at 
the  United  States  Hotel,  and  thence  proceeding  by  automobiles, 
the  guests  found  the  mountain  summit  bathed  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  cloudless  morning.    Those  who  gathered  there  were  these: 

Supervising  officials— Hon.  Frank  Hasbrouck,  vSuperin- 
tendent  of  Insurance,  New  York;  Hon.  Charles  C.  Gray, 
Insurance  Commissioner,  Rhode  Island;  Hon.  William  H. 
HoTCHKiss,  former  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York; 
Hon.  Nelsox  B.  HadlEv,  Chief  Kxaminer,  Xew  York  vState 
Insurance  Department;  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Behan  and  Hon. 
Hbnry  D,  Appelton  of  the  Albany  Office  of  the  Department, 
and  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Keller,  Comisel  for  the  Departmait  in 
New  York. 

A  distinguished  group  of  pubhe  men  comj^rised  the  following: 
Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  State  Reservation  Commission;  Hon. 
Edgar  T.  Brackett,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.;  Hon.  Henry  BruerE, 
City  Chamberlain,  New  York  City;  Dr,  Haven  EmBRSOM, 
Deputy  and  Acting  Commissioner  of  Health,  New  York  City; 
Dr.  Albert  Warren  Ferris,  vSpecial  Kxpert,  State  Reservation 
Commission;  Dr.  Francis  E.  Fronczak,  Health  Commissioner, 
Buffalo;  Hon.  W.  Irving  Gripping,  Mayor,  Glens  Falls;  Hon. 
F.  J.  H.  Kracke,  Bridge  Commissioner,  New  York  City;  Hon. 
George  Foster  Peahody,  State  Reservation  Commission; 
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Mr.  L.  W-  NoLAND,  Secretary  of  tJie  State  Reservation  Commis- 
sion; Dr.  John  W.  Trask,  Assistant  Surgeon-General  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  GEORGE  C.  Van 

TuYL,  former  New  York  Superintendent  of  Banks;  Hon.  George 
H.  Whitney,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  Senator  from  the  Saratoga 
District;  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  Assistant  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  R.  B. 
Castree,  Coroner,  Saratoga  County ;  Supervisor  C.  M.  Cromie, 
Moreau,  N.  Y.;  Assessor  EgglEston  of  Corinth,  N.  Y.;  County 
Superintendent  of  Roads  John  E-  Hodgeman,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Supervisor  William  Martin  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ; 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Paramenhsr,  Health  Officer,  C<»inth,  N.  Y.; 


One  of  the  Wards 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pearse,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Balkton  Spa, 
N.  Y.;  Assessor  C.  Roods  of  Wilton,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Smith  M. 

Roods,  Health  Ofl&cer,  and  Supervisor  Clarence  Smith, 
Wilton,  N.  Y. 

Representatives  of  life  insurance  interests  were  these:  Dr. 
E.  I/.  FiSK,  Medical  Director,  I^ife  Extension  Institute,  New 

York  City;  Dr.  C.  H.  Harbaugh,  Medical  Director,  American 
Assurance  Company,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  M.  L.  King,  Associate 
Medical  Director,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company ;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Jaquith,  Medical  Director,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Patton,  Assistant 
Medical  Director,  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  Newark; 
Hon.  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  Manager  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents ;  Alfred  Hurrell,  Esq.,  Attorney, 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents;  Wii*liam  J.  Graham, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
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Among  the  eminent  physicians  were:  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi, 
of  New  York  City,  former  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  Dr.  AlFRSD  Meyer,  Director  of  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital Clinic,  New  York  City;  Dr.  John  H.  Huddlbston,  consult- 
ing physician  to  the  Sanatorium  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  to  whom  was  credited  the  original 
suggestion  that  the  building  of  a  sanatorium  might  come  within 
the  province  of  a  life  insurance  company. 

There  were  the  following  officials  of  otha*  sanatoria  and 
social  workers:  Mrs.  Burgess,  Gaylard  Farm  Sanatorium, 
Wallingford,  Conn.;  Dr.  Donald  Campbell,  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  Otisville,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  C.  S.  Caverley,  Vermont 
Sanatorium,  Rutland,  Vt.;  Dr.  Elliot  L  Dorn.  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  Otisville,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wiluam  J.  Doug- 
lass, Essex  County  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Belleville,  N.  J.; 
Dr.  J.  Seymour  Emans,  Rainbow  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  English,  New  Jersey  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis,  Glen 
Gardner,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Fbrguson,  Poughkeepsie  Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium  and  Hospital;  Dr.  Albert  H.  Garvin,  State 
Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis, Ray  Brook,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Harold  C.  Goodwin,  Albany 
Hospital  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium;  Dr.  James  A.  Lyon,  Rutland 
Sanatorium,  Muscapange,  Mass.;  Dr.  PetKR  McPartlon, 
Schenectady  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital;  Dr.  E-  S.  Mc- 
SwEENY,  Sea  View  Hospital,  Castleton  Corners,  Staten  Island; 
Dr.  J.  Edward  Murphy,  Wildwood  Sanatorium,  Hartford, 
Conn,;  Dr.  Jambs  A.  O'Rbilly,  Locnnis  Sanatorium,  Loomis, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Bbrthou>  S.  Pollak,  Hudson  County  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  Secaucus,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Walter  L.  Rathbun,  Otis- 
ville Sanatorium,  Otisville,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Frank  L.  S.  Reynolds, 
Rensselaer  County  Sanatorium,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Rogers,  Vermont  Sanatorium,  Rutland,  Vt.;  Dr.  L.  Rosen- 
berg, Montefiore  Home  Country  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Station, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Martin  Sloan,  Eudowood  Sanatorium,  Towson, 
Md.;  Dr.  B.  Lawrence  Taliaferro,  State  Sanatorium, 
Catawba,  Va.;  Dr.  Harry  St,  John  Williams,  State  Sana- 
torium, Meriden,  Conn.;  Dr.  Hbnry  Wollner,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  New  York;  Dr.  Eugbnb  GrENIBR, 
Director  Bruchesi  Tuberculosis  Institute,  Montreal,  Can.; 
Miss  Carrie  GillBn,  Chief  Nurse,  Tuberculosis  Dispensary, 
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Mr.  L.  W.  XoLAXD,  Secretary  of  the  State  Reservation  Commis- 
sion; Dr.  John  W.  Trask,  Assistant  Surgeon-General  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  George  C.  Van 
TuYL,  former  New  York  Superintendent  of  Banks ;  Hon.  George 
H.  Whitney,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  Senator  from  the  Saratoga 
District;  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson,  Assistant  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  Charities,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  R.  B. 
Castree,  Coroner,  Saratoga  County ;  Supervisor  C.  M.  Cromie» 
Moreau,  N.  Y.;  Assessor  EgglESTon  of  Corinth,  N.  Y.;  County 
Superintendent  of  Roads  John  E.  Hodgeman,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  v.,  vSupervisor  William  Martin  of  Saratoga  vSprings,  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Paramenter,  Health  Ofi&cer,  Corinth,  N.  Y.; 


Om  oi?  THE  Wards 


Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pearse,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y.;  Assessor  C.  Roods  of  Wilton,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Smith  M. 
Roods,  Health  Officer,  and  Supervisor  Ci^arbnce  Smith, 
Wilton,  N.  Y. 

Representatives  of  life  insurance  interests  were  these:  Dr. 
E.  L.  FiSK,  Medical  Director,  Life  Extension  Institute,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  C.  H.  Harbaugh,  Medical  Director,  American 
Assurance  Company,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  M.  L.  King,  Associate 
Medical  Director,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company ;  Dr.  W.  A. 
Jaquith,  ]\Iedical  Director,  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Patton,  Assistant 
Medical  Director,  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  Newark; 
Hon.  Robert  Lynn  Cox,  Manager  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Presidents;  Alfred  Hurrell,  Esq.,  Attorney, 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents;  William  J.  Graham, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 
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Among  the  eminent  physicians  were:  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi, 
of  New  York  City,  former  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer,  Director  of  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital Clmic,  New  York  City;  Dr.  John  H.  HuddlEston,  consult- 
ing physician  to  the  Sanatorium  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  to  whom  was  credited  the  ori,<(inal 
suggestion  ttiat  the  buildmg  of  a  sanatorium  might  come  within 
the  province  of  a  life  insurance  company. 

There  were  the  following  officials  of  other  sanatoria  and 
social  workers:  Mrs.  Burgess,  Gaylard  Farm  Sanatorium, 
Wallingford,  Conn.;  Dr.  Donald  Campbell,  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  Otisvillc,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  C.  S.  CaverlEY,  Vermont 
Sanatorium,  Rutland,  Vt.;  Dr.  Elliot  I.  Dorn,  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  Otisville,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Doug- 
lass, Essex  County  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  Belleville,  N.  J.; 
Dr.  J.  Seymour  Emans,  Rainbow  Lake,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Samuel 
B.  English,  New  Jersey  Sanatorium  for  Tuberculosis,  Glen 
Gardner,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ferguson,  Poughkeepsie  Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium  and  Hospital;  Dr.  Albert  H.  Garvin,  State 
Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
culosis, Ray  Brook,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Harold  C.  Goodwin,  Albany 
Hospital  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium;  Dr.  James  A.  Lyon,  Rutland 
Sanatmium,  Muscapange,  Mass.;  Dr.  Peter  McPartlon, 
Schenectady  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital;  Dr.  E.  S.  Mc- 
Sweeny,  Sea  View  Hospital,  Castleton  Comers,  Staten  Island; 
Dr.  J.  Edward  Murphy,  Wildwood  vSanatorium,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Dr.  JamES  A,  O'REILLY,  Loomis  Sanatorium,  Loomis, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  BerThold  S.  Pollak,  Hudson  County  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  Secaucus,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Walter  L.  Rathbun,  Otis- 
ville Sanatorium,  Otisville,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Prank  L.  S.  Reynolds, 
Rensselaer  County  Sanatorium,  Troy,  X.  V.;  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Rogers,  Vermont  vSanatorium,  Rutland,  Vt.  \  Dr.  L.  Rosen- 
berg, Montefiore  Home  Country  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Station, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Martin  Sloan,  Eudowood  Sanatorium,  Towson, 
Md.;  Dr.  B.  Lawrence  Taliaferro,  State  Sanatorium, 
Catawba,  Va.;  Dr.  Harry  St.  John  Williams,  State  Sana- 
torium, Meriden,  Conn.;  Dr.  Henry  Wollner,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  for  Consumptives,  New  York;  Dr.  Eugene  GreniER, 
Director  Brachesi  Tuberculosis  Institute,  Montreal,  Can.; 
Miss  Carrie  GillEn,  Chief  Nurse,  Tuberculosis  Dispensary, 
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Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Assistant  Secretary  National 
Associaticm  for  the  Study  and  ftevention  of  Tuberculosis,  New 
Ycffk  City;  Mr.  Jamks  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary 
Committee  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities;  Miss  E.  Grace  JMcCullough,  Peter  Bent  Bringham 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  FitANK  H.  Mann,  Secretary 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Charity  Organization 
Society,  New  York  City;  Dr.  J.  Townsi;xd  Lansing,  a  banker 
of  Albany  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the  anti-tuberculosis 
work  in  the  Albany  Hospital;  Mr.  E.  A.  Moreb,  Conunittee  on 


A  Portion  op  thh  Men's  Wakd 


Ftevention  of  Tuberculosis,  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Marion  T.  Brockway,  former  Executive 
Secretary,  Stonywold  Sanatorium;  Miss  Mary  E.  Burgess, 
Superintendent,  Mary  Lewis  Sanatorium,  Loomis,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
F.  EuzABETH  Crowei.1.,  Assodation  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  Edmund  J,  Butler,  Secretary,  Catholic 
Home  Society,  New  York  City;  Mr.  I^rederick  B.  Pratt, 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities;  Mr.  John  R.  Shillady,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Hospital  C<anmittee,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York 
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City;  Mr.  Morris  D.  Waldman,  Manager,  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  New  York  City. 

Among  other  well-known  people  were:  Dr.  G.  Bolung  Lee, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Griffin  and  Mr.  John  N.  HsrbbrX  of  New  York 
City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Fitzgbrau>  of  the  St.  \;incent  de 
Paul  Society,  New  York  City;  Mr.  C.  C.  Lester,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Charles  Gibson,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  David 
MOREY,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Downs,  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  G.  F.  Comstock,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  M.  E.  Van 
Abrnbm,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  H.  M.  Lmcow,  Wilton, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Charles  Stover,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  I.  Dowling,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Thaddeus  H.  Ames,  New 
York  City ;  Dr.  Myer  Sous  Cohen,  Philadelphia;  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Royal  C.  Peabody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Peabody,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Peabody  of  Saratoga  Springs,  Dr.  W.  J.  Vogeler, 
American  Sanatorium  Association,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Early 
REEL),  Albany;  Mr.  J.  Merritt  Smith,  Corinth,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
Mary  G.  Potter  and  Miss  Gertrude  Beeks  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation;  Mrs.  BeBks. 

Representing  the  Ccnnpany  were:  Directors  John  Ander- 
son, Richard  Major  and  E.  C.  Wallace;  and  from  the 
Home  Office:  Mce-President  Fiske,  Second  Vice-President 
Gaston,  Fourth  Vice-President  Ayres,  Fifth  Vice-President 
Tayw)R,  Sixth  Vice-President  Frankel,  Actuary  Craig, 
Treasure  Ecksr,  Comptroller  Stabler,  Secretary  Roberts, 
General  Solicitor  Tully,  General  Attorney  Butcher,  Medical 
Directors  Willard  and  Kxight,  Assistant  Secretaries  Barry 
and  Penhallow,  Assistant  Actuaries  Reiter,  Brown,  Craig 
and  Carpenter,  Assistant  Medical  Directcnrs  Holdbn  and 
Ogden,  Assistant  Treasurer  George,  Auditor  Quick,  Manager 
Intermediate  Branch  Chadeayne,  Superintendents  of  Agencies 
Bradley,  Dobbixs,  Immel,  Kavanagh,  Miller,  Smithies, 
Stewart  and  Wilkes  ;  Drs.  Christiernin,  Coolidge,  Evelsth, 
Megargee,  Moriarty,  Spear,  Tuttle,  Van  Dyck  and  Adams; 
Mr.  Sheppard,  Secretary  to  the  President;  Mr.  Powelson, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary;  Mr.  McCormack,  Cashier;  Mr. 
Buckmax,  Manager  of  the  Claims  Division;  Mr.  Lyons  of  the 
Purchasing  Division;  Mr.  WiETERS  of  the  Claim  Division;  Dr. 
Dublin,  Statistician;  Miss  Robbins,  Supervising  Nurse;  Mr; 
John  Knight,  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Building; 


Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Assistant  Secretar>^  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  New 
York  City;  Mr.  James  Jenkins,  Jr,,  Executive  Secretary 
Committee  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities;  Miss  E.  Grace  AIcCullough,  Peter  Bent  Bringham 
Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.;  Air.  Frank  H.  Mann,  Secretary 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Charity  Organization 
Society,  New  York  City;  Dr.  J.  Townsend  Lansing,  a  banker 
of  Albany  who  has  contributed  largely  to  the  anti -tuberculosis 
work  in  the  Albany  Hospital;  Mr,     A.  More^;,  Committee  on 


A  Portion  of  the  Men's  Ward 


Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Marion  T.  Brockway,  former  Executive 
Secretary,  Stonywold  Sanatorium;  Miss  Mary  E.  Burgicss, 

Superintendent,  Alary  Lewis  Sanatorium,  Loomis,  N.  Y.;  Miss 
F.  Elizabeth  Crowell,  Association  of  Tuberculosis  Clinics, 
New  York  City;  Mr.  Edmund  J.  ButlER,  Secretary,  Cath<^ 
Home  Society,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Pratt, 
Committee  on  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities;  Mr.  Johx  R.  Shillady,  Assistant  Secretary, 
Hospital  Committee,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York 
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City;  Mr.  Morris  D.  Wai^dman,  Manager,  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  New  York  City. 

Among  other  well-known  people  were:  Dr.  G.  Bollixg  Li: i:, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Griffin  and  Mr.  John  X.  IIp:rhi-rt  of  New  York 
City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
I  Paul  Society,  New  York  City;  Mr,  C.  C.  LESTER,  Saratoga 

I  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Charles  Gibson,  Albany,  N.  Y, ;  Mr.  Davto 

MoREY,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Dow  'Ns,  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  G.  h\  Comstock,  vSaratoga,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  M.  E.  Van 
Aernem,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  H.  M.  Lincoln,  Wilton, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Charles  Stover,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  and  Mre. 
J.  I.  DowLiNG,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Thaddeus  H.  Ames,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Mver  vSolis  Cohen,  Philadelphia;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
RovAK  C.  Peah(jdv,  Mr.  and  Airs.  C.  J.  Peabody,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  S,  Peabody  of  Sarat<^a  Springs,  Dr.  W.  J-  VoGELER, 
American  Sanatorium  Association,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Early 
Reed,  Albany;  Mr.  J.  MERRmr  SMrrn,  Corinth,  X.  V.;  Miss 
Mary  G.  Potter  and  Miss  (;ertrude  Beeks  of  the  National 
'  Civic  Federation;  Mrs.  BeEks. 

Representing  the  Company  were:  Directors  John  Ander- 
son, Richard  Major  and  E.  C.  Wallace;  and  from  the 
Home  Officer  Vice-President  Fiske,  Second  Vice-President 
Gaston,  Iu)urth  Vice-President  Avres,  Fifth  \'ice- President 
Taylor,  Sixth  \'ice-President  Frankel,  Actuary  Craig, 
Treasurer  EcKER,  Comptroller  Stabler,  Secretary  Roberts, 
General  Solicitor  Tully,  General  Attorney  Butcher.  Medical 
Directors  Willard  and  Knight,  Assistant  Secretaries  Barry 
and  J*i-:xHAij.o\v,  Assistant  Actuaries  Reiter,  Browx,  Craig 
and  Carpenter,  Assistant  Medical  Directors  Holden  and 
Ogden,  Assistant  Treasurer  George,  Auditor  Quick,  Manager 
Intermediate  Branch  Chadeayne,  Superintendents  of  Agencies 
Bradley,  Dobbins,  Immel,  Kavanagh,  Mill  er,  Smithies, 
Stewart  and  Wilkes:  Drs.  Christierxix,  Coolidge,  Eveleth, 
Megargee,  Moriarty,  Spear,  Tuttli: ,  \'an  Dvck  and  Adams: 
Mr.  Sheppard,  Secretary  to  the  President;  Mr.  Powelson, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary;  Mr.  McCormack,  Cashier;  Mr. 
Buckman,  Manager  of  the  Claims  Division;  Mr.  Lvoxs  of  the 
Purchasing-  Division;  Mr.  WiETERS  of  the  Claim  Division;  Dr. 
Dublin,  Statistician;  Miss  Robbixs,  Supervising  Nurse;  Mr. 
John  Knight,  Supermtendent  <rf  the  Metropolitan  Building; 
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Mr.  Storm  of  the  Architect's  staff;  Mr.  Little  of  the  PubUca- 
tion  Division;  Mr.  Fleisher,  Assistant  to  Sixth  Vice-President; 

Mr.  J.  D.  Kay,  Superintendent  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y.; 
Mr.  Martin  T.  Nachtman,  Counsel  to  the  Company,  Albany. 

There  were  representatives  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Press,  Sun,  Times,  Tribune,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
Troy  Times,  Glens  Falls  Times,  Glens  Falls  Star,  The  Saratogian, 
Saratoga  Sun  and  of  many  insurance  papers. 

The  Vice-President,  who  had  welcomed  each  guest  as  the 


THtt  Sdrgicai*  Dressing  Exk>m 


^dal  train  was  pulling  out  from  New  York  City,  had  gone  to 
the  Sanatorium  immediately  after  teaching  Saratc^,  and  as 

the  first  arrivals  came  in  the  morning,  he  met  tiiem  at  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds— at  the  power  house— and,  dividing 
the  steadily  increasing  throng  into  groups,  in  order  to  see  and 
examine  every  last  detail  of  the  institution,  placed  them  m 
charge  of  Dr.  HowK  and  Dr.  HuddwSSTON  as  guides.  Each 
building  was  visited,  each  view  that  had  especial  charm  was 
noted,  the  beauty  of  the  historic  landscape  awoke  universal 
appreciation.   Many  went  to  the  Grant  Cottage  and  saw 
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the  rooms  in  which  the  grim  warrior  spent  his  last  days.  They 
visited  the  spot  from  which  he  had  his  last  view — a  spot  which 
the  Metropolitan  has  marked  with  a  stone  tablet  suitably 
carved.  They  studied  the  scientific  construction  of  the  build- 
ings, and  those  who  were  experts  in  such  matters  compared 
them  with  other  sanatoria  of  which  they  knew.  The  patients 
were  about,  ready  and  eager  to  act  as  guides  through  the 
different  buildings,  and  in  many  cases  looking  for  those  they 
knew  who  had  come  from  the  Home  Office.  For  more  than 
two  hours  the  guests  roamed  at  will  through  the  buiMings  and 
over  the  mountain  top,  breathing  the  heavenly  air  and  reveling 
in  the  beauties  of  the  spot. 

At  about  midday  the  Vice-President  announced  luncheon 
in  the  Refectory,  and  here,  after  a  bountiful  repast,  whidi  had 
been  prepared  and  served  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 

the  Commissary  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  the  dedication 
exercises  were  held.  They  were  quite  informal,  and  consisted  of 
the  reading  of  the  dedicatory  letter  from  the  President,  an 
address  by  the  Vice-President,  in  which  he  gave  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  incepticm  of  the  Sanatorium,  the  obstacles  over- 
come, its  present  work,  and  briefly,  the  expectation  and  hope  of 
the  Company  for  its  future  usefulness. 

After  this  thare  was  a  prayer  of  dedication  and  addresses  by 
a  number  of  well-known  guests.  These  were  so  notable  that  it 

has  been  decided  to  print  them  all. 

After  the  company  had  been  called  to  order  Mr.  Pisks  said: 

'Xadies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  asked  once  or  twice 
this  mining  when  the  exercises  would  begin.  It  seems  best 
to  us  to  have  as  little  formality  as  possible;  that  we  hear 
addresses  from  some  of  our  guests,  and  let  that  go  as  a  ser- 
vice of  dedication,  without  attempting  any  formal  exercises 
such  as  might  be  involved,  perhaps,  by  walking  about  the 
buildings  and  solemnly  dedicating  eadi  one.  You  have  seen 
everjrthing;  you  know  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are,  and 
what  we  stand  for,  and  if  you  do  not,  some  of  the  speakers 
that  will  follow  will  tell  you  everything.  That  will  stand  as 
a  dedication  ceremony;  and  the  first  part  of  it  will  consist  in 
reading  a  letter  frcmi  the  President  of  the  Company,  who  is 
abroad.   He  very  mudi  regrets  h^  absence,  as  he  will  tell  you. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Mr.  STORM  of  the  Architect's  staff;  Mr.  UTTLE  of  the  Publica- 
tion Division;  Mr.  I^leishek,  Assistant  to  Sixth  Vice-President; 
Mr  J.  D.  Kay,  Superintendent  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.. 
Mr  Martin  T.  NACirrMAN,  Counsel  to  the  Company,  Albany. 

There  were  representatives  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Press,  Sun,  Times,  Tribune,  Brc,„klvn  Ea.le,  Brooklyn  CtHzen, 
Troy  Times,  Glens  Falls  Times,  Glens  Falls  Star,  I  he  baratogtan, 
Saratoga  Sun  and  of  many  insurance  papers. 

The  Vice-President,  who  had  welcomed  each  guest  as  the 


Thb  Surgicai.  Drbssing  Room 


special  train  was  pulling  out  from  New  York  City  had  ^ne  to 
the  Sanatorium  immediately  after  reachmg  Saratoga,  and  as 
the  first  arrivals  came  in  the  morning,  he  met  them  at  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds-at  the  power  house-and  dmdmg 
the  steaclih  mcreasing  throng  into  groups,  m  ord^^o  see  and 
examine  every  last  detail  of  the  institution,  placed  them  m 
charge  of  Dr.  Howk  and  Dr.  IU  ddleston  as  guides.  Each 
building  was  visited,  each  view  that  had  especial  charm  was 
noted,  the  beauty  of  the  historic  landscape  awoke  universal 
Appreciation.    Many  went  to  the  Grant  Cottage  and  saw 
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the  rooms  in  which  tlie  grim  warrior  spent  his  last  cla\  s.  They 
visited  the  spot  from  which  he  had  his  last  view— a  spot  which 
the  Metropolitan  has  marked  with  a  stone  tablet  suitably 
carved.  The\  studied  the  scientific  construction  of  the  build- 
ings, and  those  who  were  experts  in  such  matters  compared 
them  with  other  sanatoria  of  which  they  knew.  The  patients 
were  about,  ready  and  eager  to  act  as  guides  through  the 
different  buildings,  and  in  many  cases  looking  for  those  they 
knew  who  had  come  from  the  Home  Office.  For  more  than 
two  hours  the  guests  roamed  at  will  through  the  l)uil(lings  and 
over  the  mountain  top,  breathing  the  heavenly  air  and  reveling 
in  the  beauties  of  the  spot. 

At  about  ini(kla>  the  \'ice-President  announced  luncheon 
in  the  Refectory,  and  here,  after  a  bountiful  repast,  which  had 
been  prepared  and  served  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Commissary  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  the  dedication 
exercises  were  held.  They  were  quite  informal,  and  consisted  of 
the  reading  of  the  dedicatory  letter  from  the  President,  an 
address  by  the  Vice-President,  in  which  he  gave  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  inception  of  the  Sanatorium,  the  obstacles  over- 
come, its  present  work,  and  briefly,  the  expectation  and  hope  of 
the  Company  for  its  future  usefulness. 

After  this  there  was  a  prayer  of  dedication  and  addresses  by 
a  number  of  well-known  guests.  These  were  so  notable  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  print  than  all. 

After  the  company  had  been  called  to  order  Mr.  FiSKE  said: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  asked  once  or  twicse 
this  morning  when  the  exercises  would  l)egin.  It  seems  best 
to  us  to  have  as  little  formality  as  possible;  that  we  hear 
addresses  from  some  of  our  guests,  and  let  that  go  as  a  ser- 
vice of  dedication,  without  attempting  any  formal  exercises 
such  as  might  be  involved,  perhaps,  by  walking  about  the 
buildings  and  solemnly  dedicating  each  one.  You  have  seen 
everything;  you  know  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are,  and 
what  we  stand  for,  and  if  you  do  not,  some  of  the  speakers 
that  will  follow  will  tell  you  everything.  That  will  stand  as 
a  dedication  ceremony ;  and  the  first  part  of  it  will  consist  in 
reading  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Company,  who  is 
abroad.   He  voy  much  regrets  his  absence,  as  he  will  tell  you, 
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but  his  absence  is  even  more  keenly  regretted,  I  am  sure,  by 
everybody  here." 

Demcatory  Lettbr  of  Prbsidbnt  HeOEMAN. 

"Marienbad,  June  6,  1914. 

**Hai^y  Fiske,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

"My  dear  Mr,  Fiske: — ^Among  the  numberless  reasons  that 

make  me  wish  I  were  at  home—  a  wish,  in  general,  that  I  be- 
lieve animates  every  American  awa>^  from  his  beloved  country 
— ^is,  that  I  am  deprived  from  attending  the  Dedication  Cere- 


Sun^INTENDSNT'^  House 

monies  at  Mount  McGregor  on  the  20th  inst.  I  regard  the 
absence  as  a  personal  misfortune. 

"While  I  might,  in  no  wise,  add  vahie  to  the  occasion,  I  am 

sure  that  I  would  derive  untold  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
witnessing  the  exercises,  for  they  are  sure  to  make  June  20th 
forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Company. 

"During  the  long  period  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  the 
Metropolitan  I  have  witnessed  many  important  events  in  the 
great  historj^  of  Life  Insurance.  The  business  bears  a  very- 
striking  contrast  in  management,  scope,  aim  and  achievement 
to  what  it  was  forty  to  fifty  years  ago;  but  no  sphere  of  its 
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restless  ambition  has  been  so  pronounced  as  that  of  its 
Humanitarian  work — ^in  going  beyond  the  mere  selling  of  insur-^ 
ance  and  the  payment  of  policies  into  the  boimdless  realm  of 

social  relief  and  public  betterment. 

"Nothing  could  be  in  more  questionable  taste,  upon  an 
occasion  like  this,  than  indulgence  in  the  language  of  eiailta- 

tion ;  and  it  is  farthest  from  that  spirit  that  I  venture  to  observe, 
as  matter  of  historic  fact— a  fact  which  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  great  realm  of  Life  Insurance  ungrudgingly 
admit — ^that  the  Metropolitan  was,  far  and  away,  the  pioneer, 
and  has  ever  been  the  most  fruitful  exponent,  in  Humanitarian 
endeavor,  of  any  business  institution  the  world  has  known. 

**I  make  this  assertion  as  a  foreword  to  the  dominant 
thought  in  my  mind,  which  is,  that,  varied  and  valuable  as  have 
been  its  achievements  in  the  boundless  domain  of  social  better- 
ment, no  one  of  its  endeavors  has  been  fraught  with  more  of 

present  and  far-reaching  value  than  that  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Sanatoriiun  whose  dedication  you  have  met  to  celebrate. 

"  I  am  grateful  beyond  the  power  of  wcurds  for  the  marvelous 

prosperity  which  has  characterized  the  Metropolitan's  career 
and  for  the  abundant  means  which  have  thus  made  possible  its 
varied  activities  along  the  lines  here  noted;  but  neither  pros- 
perity, nor  its  consequent  power  to  achieve,  would,  in  any 
degree,  have  availed  without  the  I>is^K>stti<m9  wed  to  the 
Determination,  of  Officers  and  Directors  alike,  to  rise  to  the  full 
height  of  opportunity  and  possibility. 

"All  have  been  animated  by  Paui*'s  admonition — *We 
that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.' 

"The  impressive  buildings  with  their  ample  and  perfect 
facilities, — to  be  enlarged  as  future  requirements  may  demand, 
— and  to  be  forever  kno^  as  the  Metropolitan  Sanatorium, 
you  dedicate  to  the  Cause  of  Humanity.  Thus,  without  strain 
of  language,  may  Mount  McGregor,  already  hallowed  by 
historic  association,  be  deemed  as  consecrated  ground.  May 
the  hght  of  inspiration  and  influence  that  shall  beam  from  its 
sunlit  crest  be  a  veritable  ^  ii^^t  that  never  fails.' 

"So,  at  least,  shall  we  strive  to  make  it-  The  results  of 
experiment  and  experience,  evolved  by  the  ablest  minds 
obtaixiablc}  are  not  to  be  confined  within  narrow  limits,  but 
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but  his  absence  is  even  more  keenly  regretted,  I  am  sure,  by 

everybody  here." 

Dedicatory  Letter  of  President  Hegeman. 

"Marienbad,  June  6,  1914. 

"Haley  Fiske,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

'M/v  (Iciir  Mr.  Fiske:-  Axmm^  tlie  numberless  reasons  that 
make  me  wish  1  were  at  home— a  wish,  in  general,  that  I  be- 
lieve animates  every  American  awa}'  from  his  l)el()ved  country 
—is,  that  I  am  deprived  from  attending  the  Dedication  Cere- 


Superintendent's  House 


monies  at  Mount  McGregor  on  the  20th  inst.    I  regard  the 

absence  as  a  personal  misfortune. 

"While  1  might,  in  no  wise,  add  value  to  the  occasion,  I  am 
siire  that  I  would  derive  untold  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
witnessmg  the  exercises,  for  they  are  sure  to  make  June  20th 
forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Company. 

During  the  l(^ng  period  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  the 
Metropolitan  I  have  witnessed  many  inij^ortant  events  in  the 
great  history  of  Life  Insurance.  The  busmess  bears  a  very 
striking  contrast  in  management,  scope,  aim  and  achievement 
to  what  it  was  forty  to  fifty  years  ago;  but  no  sphere  of  its 
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restless  ambition  has  been  so  pronounced  as  that  of  its 
Humanitarian  work — in  going  beyond  the  mere  selling  of  insur- 
ance and  the  jxivnient  of  policies  into  the  boundless  realm  of 
social  relief  and  public  betterment. 

"Nothing  could  be  in  more  questionable  taste,  upon  an 
occasion  like  this,  than  indulgence  in  the  language  of  exulta- 
tion; and  it  is  farthest  from  that  spirit  that  I  venture  to  ol)serve. 
as  matter  of  historic  fact — a  fact  which  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  great  realm  of  Life  Insurance  ungrudgingly 
admit — ^that  the  Metropolitan  was,  far  and  away,  the  pioneer, 
and  has  ever  been  the  most  fruitful  exponent,  in  Humanitarian 
endeavor,  of  any  business  institution  the  world  has  known. 

**I  make  this  assertion  as  a  foreword  to  the  dominant 
thought  in  ni}  mind,  which  is,  that,  varied  and  valuable  as  have 

been  its  achievements  in  the  boimdless  domain  of  social  better- 
ment, no  one  of  its  endeavors  has  been  fraught  with  more  of 
present  and  far-reaching  value  than  that  of  the  Tuberculosis 
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and  for  the  abundant  means  which  have  thus  made  possible  its 
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that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  inlirmities  of  the  weak»* 

"The  impressive  buildings  with  their  ample  and  perfect 
facilities, — to  be  enlarged  as  future  requirements  may  demand, 
— and  to  be  forever  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Sanatorium, 
you  dedicate  to  the  Cause  of  Humanity.  Thus,  without  strain 
of  language,  may  Mount  McGregor,  already  hallowed  by 
historic  association,  be  deemed  as  consecrated  ground.  May 
the  light  of  inspiration  and  influence  that  shall  beam  from  its 
sunlit  crest  be  a  veritable  *Hght  that  never  fails/ 

"So,  at  least,  shall  we  strive  to  make  it.  The  results  of 
experiment  and  experience,  evolved  by  the  ablest  minds 
obtainablci  are  not  to  be  confined  within  narrow  limits,  but 
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jfiven  broadcast,  to  the  world,  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
under  the  impulse  of  helpfulness. 

"Further  than  this,  may  the  dedicatory  work  of  Jime  20th, 
and  all  that  it  implies  and  suggests,  be  not  alone  a  stimulus  to 
others — ^to  imitate  and  emulate  in  the  botmdless  area  of  human 
need — ^but  may  we,  ourselves,  be  constantly  inspired  and 


Tbs  Cottagq  in  wmcH  Gmnsuih  Grant  Spwt  His  Last  Days 


impelled  to  such  new  fields  of  usefulness  as  to  make  the  world 
better  and  happier  for  our  living. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

**JOHN  R.  HKGEMAN." 

Address  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Halev  Fiske. 

The  eloquent  letter  from  the  President  which  I  have  just 
read,  and  I  am  sure  I  represent  your  sentiments  as  well  as  my 
own  in  keenly  regretting  his  enforced  absence,  makes  any 
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dedicatory  address  by  myself  quite  superfluous.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  ought  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  origin  of  this  great 
institution  and  the  wonderful  work  we  expect  to  do. 

From  November,  1908,  to  FebriMuy,  1909,  there  was  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  a 
Tuberculosis  Exhibit  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
A  very  important  part  of  it  was  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  dis- 
ease, its  nature  and  cine  and  the  problem  of  stamping  it  out.  On 
the  eleventh  of  January,  1909,  excellent  addresses  were  made  to 
nearly  1,200  agents  and  clerks  of  the  Metropolitan  I^ife  Insur- 
ance Company  by  Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf,  Dr.  John  H. 
HuDDLESTON,  Dr.  A.  S.  Knight  and  others.  The  hall  was 
crowded,  and  there  were  almost  as  many  in  attendance  outside 
the  hall  as  inside.  Dr.  Knopf  had  deUvered  many  of  the 
lectures,  but  I  am  sure  never  any  more  interesting  to  himself 
than  the  one  to  that  audience,  and  our  people  were  quite 
captivated  by  the  lucidity  and  eloquence  of  his  address.  In  the 
middle  of  it  he  said  that  he  ventured  to  propose,  without 
consultation  with  the  Offica:s  oi  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  that  the  Company  should  build  a  Sanatorium  for 
its  own  employees  who  should  be  afflicted  with  this  dread 
disease  and  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  investigation. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Company  was  presiding  at  the 
meetingi  and  promptly  took  up  the  diallenge  and  promised,  if 
it  were  feasible  and  should  prove  acceptable  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  Conipanv,  to  build  a  model  institution  such  as 
Dr.  Knopf  desired.  Soon  afterward,  early  in  February,  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  held  a  convention, 
largely  attended  by  life  insurance  officers  and  men,  which  was 
addressed  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  College,  who 
sot^ht  to  interest  the  insurance  companies  in  a  systematic 
campaign  for  the  extension  of  human  life.  After  a  discussion 
of  Professor  Fisher's  address  by  officers  of  life  insurance 
ccnnpanies  and  others,  I  said  to  the  meeting  that  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  would  be  prepared  to  spend 
$100,000  a  year  in  the  good  work  if  it  were  found  practicable, 
and  if  there  were  no  legal  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  pointed  out 
some  of  the  legal  objections  that  might  be  made  to  such  ex- 
penditure by  life  insurance  companies  and  a^^  those  in  f  avw 
of  the  project  to  take  them  into  consideration  and  find  out  if 
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given  broadcast,  to  the  world,  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
under  the  impulse  of  helpfulness. 

"Further  than  this,  may  the  dedicatory  work  of  June  20th, 
and  all  that  it  implies  and  suggests,  be  not  alone  a  stimulus  to 
others — to  imitate  and  emulate  in  the  boimdless  area  of  human 
need — but  may  we,  ourselves,  be  constantly  inspired  and 
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impelled  to  such  new  fields  of  usefulness  as  to  make  the  world 
better  and  happier  for  our  living. 

"Yours  most  sincerely, 

*'JoHN  R.  Hegeman/' 

Address  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Haley  Fiske. 

The  eloquent  letter  from  the  President  which  1  have  just 
read,  and  I  am  sure  I  represent  yoiu-  sentiments  as  well  as  my 
own  in  keenly  regretting  his  enforced  absence,  makes  any 
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dedicatory  address  by  myself  quite  superfluous.  Perhaps, 
however,  I  ought  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  origin  of  this  great 
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meeting,  and  promptly  took  up  the  challenge  and  promised,  if 
it  were  feasible  and  should  prove  acceptable  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  Company,  to  build  a  model  institution  such  as 
Dr.  Knopf  desired.  vSoon  afterward,  early  in  February,  the 
Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  held  a  convention, 
largely  attended  by  life  insurance  officers  and  men.  which  was 
addressed  by  Professor  Irving  Fishbr  of  Yale  College,  who 
sought  to  interest  the  insurance  companies  in  a  systematic 
campaign  for  the  extension  of  human  life.  After  a  discussion 
of  Professor  h'lSUKR's  address  by  officers  of  life  insurance 
companies  and  others,  I  said  to  the  meeting  that  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  would  be  pr^ared  to  spend 
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the  desires  of  Professor  Fisher  for  the  co-operation  of  insurance 
companies  could  be  lawfully  accomplished. 

In  this  matter  of  legal  restrictkms  upon  corporate  power 
this  Company  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  other 
life  insurance  corporations.  It  had  at  the  time  the  Armstrong 
laws  went  into  effect  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its  business 
on  the  participating  plan,  and,  under  the  provisions  of  that 
law,  dected  after  its  passage  to  write  non-participating  business 
only.  Thus  the  Company  was  freed  from  the  objections  which 
might  be  made  to  the  expenditure  by  mutual  companies  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  combating  disease.  On  the  other  hand. 


Bird's-«y«  View  of  the  AIetropoutan  Li^e  Insurance  Company's 
TiTBERCutosis  Sakatcaiuh  as  it  wiu#  APFftAR  WHBN  mmam> 


by  its  charter,  the  stockholders  are  hmited  to  a  return  of  7  per 
cent,  on  the  capital,  and  this  dividend  is  earned  from  the 
investment  of  the  capital  and  a  very  smaU  pwtkm  of  the  surphis. 
The  stockholders  get  nothing  from  tiie  profits,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  the  savings,  of  the  insurance  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Board  of  Directors  felt  at 
libaly  to  build  a  Sanatorium  for  the  care  of  its  tuberculous 
agents  and  darks.  It  had  at  the  date  mentioned,  and  has  now, 
over  fifteen  thousand  employees,  and  upon  enquiry  it  was  found 
that  a  normal  proportion  was  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  In 
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order  to  build  a  Sanatorium  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  real 
estate.    The  law  provides  that  a  life  insurance  company  may 
not  buy  any  real  estate  except  for  its  Home  Office  and  for  its 
ccmvenient  accommodation  in  the  transacticMi  of  its  bu^ness»; 
nor  may  it  purchase  for  the  latto"  purpose  without  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance.   Upon  application  to  the 
then  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Hon.  Wii^i^iam  H.  Hotchkiss, 
he  was  doubtful  of  the  right  of  the  Company  to  purchase  real 
estate  for  building  a  SanatcMrium«  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  exceeding 
sympathetic  with  the  project  if  it  should  be  found  to  be  lawful, 
and  readily  consented  to  a  submission  of  the  question  to  the 
Court  upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts.  Our  case  was  argued 
by  a  lawy^  of  learning,  eminence  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
Mr.  Richard  V*  LmDABURY,  as  counsel  for  the  Cc»npany.  The 
Supreme  Court  rendered  a  very  broad  and  important  decision 
which,  while  not  entirely  novel,  was  perhaps  under  the  circum- 
stance, and  by  reason  of  the  principle  of  law  involved,  a  really 
epochal  deciskm,  namely:  that  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  of  the  directcvs  of  a  corporation^  without  consultation  with 
the  stockholders,  to  take  reasonable  care  of  then*  employees; 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  had  the  right,  if  he  chose, 
to  give  his  consent.   Upon  the  rendering  of  this  decision,  the 
Superintaident  of  Insurance,  Mr-  Hotchkiss,  you  may  believe, 
gladly  gave  his  approval,  and  the  Company  b^;an  the  work. 
(Applause.)   By  this  court  decision  we  obtained  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  our  ability  and  willingness  to  engage  in  this 
warfare  against  tuberculosis  in  a  very  practical  way,  by  caring 
for  our  sick  and  by  studying  the  disease  and  its  treatment. 

The  first  property  considered  was  situated  in  Westdtester 
County.  We  found  that  some  objections  were  raised  by  the 
neighbors,  and  also  by  the  New  York  municipal  authorities  who 
had  charge  of  the  Croton  watershed,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sanatorium  in  the  desired  locati<u.  At  this  point  Smttor 
Brackbtt  of  Saratoga  pressed  upon  the  attention  <rf  Hie  Com- 
pany the  desirability  of  the  present  site  on  Mount  McGregor, 
and  this  was  selected.  The  State  Health  Department  co- 
operated earnestly  with  the  efforts  of  the  Company  to  obtain 
the  necessary  local  constats,  and  SenatcHrBRACKStT  was  great 
assistance  in  the  proceedings  necessary  to  purdiase  the  property 
you  are  now  assisting  us  to  dedicate. 
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I  need  not  detain  you  with  any  description,  because  aside 
from  what  you  have  learned  by  your  personal  observation  here, 
you  have  been  furnished  with  copies  of  a  pamphlet  containii^ 
a  full  description  of  the  instituticm.  The  administration  and 
power  buildings  are  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  two 
hundred  patients.  The  ward  buildings  that  you  see,  can 
accommodate  only  about  seventy-five,  but  an  order  has  already 
been  given  f<n:  the  erecticm  of  two  additional  wards  which  will 
accommodate  fifty  more,  and  the  purpose  is  to  ^ilarge  as  it 
may  in  the  future  be  found  necessary.  The  present  wards  are 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  more  room  is  now  needed  for 
other  patients.  You  may  have  observed  that  the  Arkeli*  Cot- 
tage has  been  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  hospitsd  until  the  new 
ward  buildings  are  completed.  We  believe  that  you  are  looking 
over  the  best  Sanatorium  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  tuberculosis 
which  has  ever  been  erected.  The  Architect,  Mr.  D.  E.  Waid, 
whose  absence  from  the  country  we  all  deplore,  had  had  experi- 
ence in  building  hospitals,  and  in  the  prq>arationf  or  the  construc- 
tion of  this  institution  visited  most  of  tiie  other  sanatoria  in  the 
country  and  adopted  all  their  good  features  and  avoided  all  the 
faults  which  experience  had  disclosed  in  other  buildings  of  the 
kind*  We  are  ccmfident  we  have  a  most  efficient  staff,  and  we 
expect  the  best  results  for  patients  admitted  here,  and  in  addi- 
tion, that  we  shall  render  great  service  in  the  sdi^tific  study  of 
tuberculosis,  its  treatment  and  prevention. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  attendance  at  this  dedica- 
ticm  and  for  your  sympathy  in  the  work.  We  do  hope  that  the 
sample  we  have  set  to  corporations  may  be  followed  by  very 
many  others  who  may  fliHl  within  their  power  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  establish  similar  institutions. 
Before  we  have  finished  these  buildings  and  grounds  we  shall 
probably  have  e^qpended  a  million  dollars.  The  interest  on  this 
capital  amounts  to  half  what  the  Vice-Rreadent  said,  in  the 
Association  meeting  mentioned,  the  Company  was  prepared  to 
spend  annually.  In  addition,  we  have  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year 
outside  of  this  institution  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
consumption,  in  the  publication  and  distribution  of  pamphlets 
among  the  ten  millions  of  our  Industrial  policy-holders,  in  our 
exhibits  at  county  fairs,  and  in  nursing  our  sick  policy-holders 
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at  their  homes  free  of  charge.  I  think,  therefore,  my  promise 
of  expending  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  in  this  warfare  may  be 
said  to  be  fulfilled.  (Loud  applause.)  We  have  en^^aged  in- 
this  warfare  upon  the  white  plague  with  intense  earnestness, 
and  hope  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  be  found  to  have  done  our 
fair  share  in  the  attainment  of  the  final  victory  we  all  so  much 
desire.  We  look  upon  this  institution  not  only  as  a  place  where 
our  afflicted  children  may  be  cared  for  and  cured,  but  I  am  sure 
that  with  the  very  coi^etent  sta£f  tlmt  we  have,  headed  by 
Dr.  HowK,  who  has  had  very  long  experience  in  such  wotk, 
under  the  advice  of  Dr.  HuddlESTon,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Sanatorium  Conmuttee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  who 
himself  has  a  wide  reputation  in  the  study  of  the  disease,  we 
shall  become,  as  time  goes  on,  the  center  ci  sckntific  work 
which  shall  spread  its  discoveries,  its  information  and  its 
influence  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

This  victory  over  the  white  plague  must  be  brought  about 
by  a  campa^  of  education,  and  as  the  number  of  our  policy- 
holders b  equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  these  policies  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  families  of  the  working  people,  we  are 
sure  that  we  have  a  field  well  adapted  to  the  carrying  osl  of 
a  successful  campaign.  (Ckeat  applause.) 

Now,  if  you  will  kindly  rise,  I  will  ask  Father  Dv^  to  say  & 
dedicatory  prayer. 

Dedicatory  Prayer 
By  Tim  Rsv.  H,  C.  DvBR,  Chapi^ain. 

O  Etmial  and  Everlasting  God,  whose  Son  JBSUS  Chrkt 
came  into  the  world  to  manifest  to  us  Thy  love,  and  who  didst 
inspire  the  Officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
to  build  hare  a  monument  to  that  love,  accept,  we  beseech 
Thee,  our  pra^  and  gratitude  for  these  and  all  Thy  mercies. 
Give  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  the  members  of  the  staff  in  diarge, 
that  they  may  work  to  the  glory  of  Thy  Holy  Name;  let  the 
patients  feel  Thy  tender  care  in  all  that  is  done  for  them,  and 
as  Thou  didst  send  sunshine  to  grace  this  dedication,  so  send, 
we  pray  Thee,  Thy  blessing  upc»i  the  Company,  the  Sanatorium 
and  all  who  are  connected  with  them,  through  jESUS  ChrkT, 
Our  Lord,  Amen. 
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The  grace  of  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghosx  be  with  us  all  evermore. 
Amen. 

Mr.  FiSKE.^ — We  very  much  regret  the  absence  this  after- 
noon of  Governor  Glynn,  who  I  am  informed  made  every  eflfort 
to  be  present,  but  in  the  rush  of  public  business  has  found  it 
impossiUe  to  comt.  But  the  head  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  us  is  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  If  anybody  can 
dream,  in  this  free  American  land,  of  a  despot,  that  position 
is  to  be  found,  not  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  incumbent, 
but  by  reason  of  the  laws  which  create  his  position,  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  He  is  a  kindly  and  gentle 
boss,  and  I  know  that  you  will  all  want  to  hear  from  Judge 
Hasbrouck.  (Applause.) 

Hon.  Frank  Hasbrouck,  Supbrint»ndbnt  of  Insurance. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  appalling  the 
power  that  is  lodged  by  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  Insurance  Departmait.  As  you  all  know,  I  have  been 
there  a  very  short  time,  so  that  I  do  not  even  yet  know  the 
extent  of  my  power;  but  I  do  know  that  there  are  powers  there 
which  could  be  misused  and  could  bring  dire  results  to  the 
insurance  compani^  and  to  the  insured,  and  to  everybody  else. 

I  have  been  through  an  experience  for  the  last  three  or 
four  months  with  the  compensation  insurance.  I  have  been 
trying  to  do  the  impossible — to  satisfy  stock  companies,  mutual 
companies,  agencies,  brokers,  the  manufacturers  and  workmen, 
and  what  I  have  done,  or,  rather,  what  the  department  has  done, 
has  apparently  satisfied  nobody;  and  therefore  I  think  I  have 
been  successful.  A  compromise  never  does  satisfy  all  sides, 
so  I  think  perhaps  we  came  out  pretty  near  right. 

After  that  strenuous  life,  I  accepted  your  invitation  to  come 
here  to-day  to  have  a  day  of  rest,  and  I  went  off  and  sat  down  by 
myself,  contemplating  the  beautiful  valley  from  the  point 
where  Grant  took  his  farewell  view  of  this  fair  world,  and 
enjoying  my  soul  by.  myself,  when  somebody  came  to  me  and 
said:  "You  are  going  to  be  called  upon  for  some  remarks  at 
the  dinner/'  Well,  then  the  day  was  spoiled!  I  have  nothing 
to  say  except  this:  I  appreciate  your  courtesy,  I  haye  enjoyed 
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the  day  immensely;  I  am  amazed  at  your  work  here,  at  what 
you  have  done,  and  I  am  every  day  amazed  at  the  tremendous 
interests  of  the  insurance  companies  of  this  country.  My 

relaxation  from  time  to  time,  going  in  the  cars  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  is  to  read  the  insurance  reports  of  the  examina- 
tion of  companies.  The  other  day  I  read  the  report  of  your 
Company,  going  home  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  I  was  astounded 
when  I  got  those  figures — nearly  three  billion  of  insurance — 
and,  as  you  said,  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  covered  and  protected  by  your 
Company. 

It  is  a  most  beneficent  work;  it  is  a  great  Company.  I 

have  seen  in  the  course  of  time  in  New  York  City  a  square 
covered  with  your  immense  building;  I  have  seen  a  church 
with  a  spire  transplanted  from  one  comer  to  the  opposite  comer, 
where  it  now  has  a  domt  ;  the  architecture  has  been  changed 
with  the  dhange  of  location,  and  there  you  have  a  whole  square 
to  yourself.  May  you  go  on  and  prosper,  and  I  assure  you 
that  as  long  as  the  incumbency  of  the  Superintendency  of  Insur- 
ance of  this  State  is  in  my  hands  I  shall  try  to  be  an  ''easy  boss/' 
(Great  applause.) 

Mr.  FiSKE. — I  suppose  it  is  most  appropriate  now  that  we 
should  hear  from  the  acting  Health  Officer  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  absence  of  the  Health  Officer  himself,  who  is  in 
Panama.   It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  one  who  has 

commended  himself  by  his  ability  and  by  his  personal  charm 
to  all  of  his  profession,  and  to  many  outsiders.  Dr.  HavBN 
Emerson.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson. 

■ 

Mr.  President,  I^adies  and  Gentlemen,  our  Hosts  and  Fellow 

Guests:  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  express  deeply  the 
sense  of  present  privilege  I  feel  as  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  officers  of  our  department  who  have  in  no  small  measure 
had  the  benefit  of  co-operation  and  advice  from  this  C<mipany. 
Whether  it  be  administration,  statistics  or  publicity  we  ask, 
and  receive  assistance  from  your  Officers.  In  our  clean-up 
campaign,  our  staff  being  insufficient,  we  found  yours  at  our 
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service*  Your  organization  for  education  and  di^bution  of 
notices  made  possible  the  drcularizing  of  the  city  in  a 

week's  time. 

In  the  matter  of  tuberculosis,  for  which  these  buildings  may 
be  considered  simply  as  a  token  and  a  promise  of  a  great  accom- 
plishment, it  is  the  spirit  which  we  see  and  respect.  You  and 
others  are  able  to  move,  in  matters  involving  your  own  interest 
on  behalf  of  others,  at  a  rate  envied  by  the  o£&cer  of  public 
health.  We  see  your  spirit  in  these  undertakings  and  follow* 
We  may  see  and  even  point  the  way  ahead,  and  then  watch 
the  private  organization  reach  the  goal  before  the  municipality 
is  free  to  move. 

There  are  still  difficulties  ahead  to  solve.  You  are  main- 
taining physical  standards  for  admission  of  employees  to  your 
service;  so  does  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  so  do  intelligent 
and  capable  employers  everywhere  in  an  increasing  degree. 
AppUcants  who  are  declined  for  physical  unfitn^  must  try 
elsewhere.  They  are  forming  a  omstantiy  increasing  army, 
handicapped,  rejected,  doomed  to  be  accepted  only  where 
employment  can  be  had  at  some  further  disadvantage  to 
themselves.  We  who  establish  a  standard  of  bodily  fitness 
have  the  select;  employees  privileged  in  being  protected,  super- 
vised, nursed,  cared  for,  and  in  looking  ahead  to  the  c^lainty 
of  provision  for  themselves  and  their  families  in  case  of  sickness. 
But  what  of  those  marked  for  rejection  by  our  physicians, 
denied  employment  in  the  best  places — upon  whom  are  they  to 
be  d^>endent? 

The  city  and  State  must  protect  the  taxpayers  by  insisting 
upon  the  best  employees  obtainable.  The  Health  Department 
accepts  only  examined  employees,  has  established  re-examina- 
ticm  of  those  in  the  service,  and  expects  to  protect  against  ond 
provide  for  care  for  sickness  in  the  future. 

We  look  to  your  liberality  in  your  vacation  and  sick-leave 
provision  as  an  example  to  follow.   We  cannot  go  so  far  yet* 

There  are  employers  who  discharge  an  employee  found  to 
be  tuberculous,  regardless  of  the  responsibility  which  you  do 
not  hesitate  to  assume.    What  benefit  can  the  employee  see 
in  a  physical  examination  which  leads  to  such  a  calamity 
There  is  naturally  a  wide-^read  distrust  of  the  objects  of  ph3rsi^ 
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ecamination,  whidi  can  be  ovenx>me  only  by  per^tent  fair 
dealing  and  the  constant  proof  that  where  sickness  is  found 
relief  will  be  provided.  The  consistent  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  of  the  fit  by  the  best  employers  will  bring 
porhaps  more  acutely  to  our  notice  for  treatment  the  growing 
group  of  the  damaged  wcH'kers,  rejected,  unprovided,  thrown 
upon  the  community  for  support.  You  are  bringing  the  matter 
to  an  issue,  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  when  we  select  the 
best  to  work  for  us  we  are  crowding  the  imfit  toward  employers 
who  are  less  able  to  care  for  them  than  we  are 

A  new  angle  from  which  to  attack  the  tuberculosis  problem 
has  for  some  years  impressed  itself  upon  me  as  neglected  yet 
essential.  Alcohol  in  so-called  moderation  can  fairly  be  said 
to  diminish  economic  efficiency.  Alcohol  in  excess  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  cause  of  paupari^.  In  eomomic  dq>aidaice 
and  pauperis  we  have  two  allies  of  tmhygiaiic  conditions 
and  precursors  of  the  tuberculous  household. 

We  assume  responsibility  for  the  control  of  habit-forming 
drugs,  and  yet  in  none  of  our  laws  or  ordinances  do  we  admit 
that  alcohol  is  the  most  habit*forming  of  them  all.  It  seems 
to  me  we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility,  as  public  health 
officials,  of  education  along  the  line  of  preventing  the  use  and 
abuse  of  alcohol  if  only  as  a  means  of  getting  a  new  hold  upon 
the  tuberculosis  problem.  We  may  have  to  begin  in  the  public 
schools,  where  the  notoriously  inacoirate  teadiing  of  the  phy^- 
ol<^cal  action  of  alcohol  is  producing  millions  of  misinfotmed 
high  school  graduates  throughout  the  country.  The  ridiculous 
misconceptions  foisted  upon  the  children  bring  discredit  upon 
the  medical  sciences  and  provide  a  deal  of  nonsense  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

May  I  dose  my  remains  by  nuiking  one  appeal,  ev«i 
though  at  the  risk  of  seeming  ungracious  in  the  presence  of 
such  proofs  of  liberality  as  we  see  from  every  window?  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  planned  so  broadly 
to  carry  the  full  scheme  throi^h.  Let  me  say  that  you  cannot 
treat  your  laboratory  men  and  your  research  workers  too 
liberally.  Throughout  your  Company  you  make  provision 
for  research,  study  for  advance  and  improvement.  Nowhere 
are  the  returns  so  abundant  as  from  investment  in  the  brains 
*  of  stu^knts.   May  this  ideal  hillside  resting-place  for  those 
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who  have  fallen  for  a  while  in  their  work  be  a  new  center  of 
creative  labmatory  study. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  attending  this  meeting. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Commissioner  of  Health  whose  appointment 
of  me  and  whose  absence  from  town  made  my  visit  here  possible, 
((keat  applause.) 

Mr.  FiSKE. — ^Referring  to  one  point  discussed  by  Dr. 
Emerson,  we  did  try  to  contribute  to  a  campaign  of  education, 
some  time  ago,  by  an  issue  of  some  four  or  five  millions  of  a 
magazine  that  we  publish  bi-monthly,  called  The  Meiropoliian, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
to  the  terrible  ccmsequences  of  the  excessive  use  of  strong 
drink.  We  have  spread  broadcast,  and  from  time  to  time  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  lectures,  papers,  readable  articles  on  subjects 
such  as  Dr.  EmSRSON  has  described. 

We  have  with  us  to-day  one  who,  though  only  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year,  has  achieved  the  distinction,  which  you  will  all 
recognize  when  I  name  him,  of  being  the  Nestor  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Dr.  Abraham 
Jacobi.    (Great  applause.) 

Dr«  Abraham  Jacobx* 

Mr.  President:  You  got  the  figures  absolutely  right,  for 
you  are  high  up  above  us  and  you  look  down  from  heaven  to 
us,  and  there  you  saw  four  and  eight;  there  you  read  forty-eight 
^that  is  the  &cs%  mistake  ymt  probably  have  made  in  th^  last 
year.  (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Emerson  has  just  told  us  that  this  is  a  serious,  very 
serious  and  strenuous  assembly.  I  beUeve  that  nobody  wants 
to  go  away  firom  here  without  being  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  doing  a  great  thing,  aiding  in  doing  a  great  thing,  and  doing 
it  well,  just  as  well  as  the  Metropolitan  Insiu-ance  Company 
has  tried  to  do  it,  and  succeeded  in  doing  it  as  much  as  is  in 
their  power. 

I  have  been  told  to  say  a  few  words, — ^that  was  what  you 
told  me,  Mr.  President, — and  thorefOTe  I  shall  say  a  few  words 

only. 

The  one  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  no  eloquence, 
even  if  I  had  it,  will  be  as  telling  as  the  wcnrk  that  has  been 
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done.  We  may  do  the  talldng;  they  have  accomplished  the 
doing;  moreover,  they  have  done  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  Presid^t  has  told  us  that  it  is  only  six  years  since 
this  movement  was  commenced,  and  we  perceive  now  the 
realization  of  a  great  deal  that  has  already  been  consummated. 
The  question. is,  where  will  they  stop? — or  rather  the  question 
is  whether  they  ought  to  stop.  The  way  in  which  they  have 
gone  at  it  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  r^xxrted  about  their 
work  have  shown  that  they  believe  they  have  done  very  little 
as  yet,  for  indeed  whatever  they  have  said  is  teeming  with 
modesty;  and  modesty,  as  well  as  persistence,  is  required  if  we 
ever  believe  that  we  can  master  tuberculo^.  What  they  have 
undertaken  is  part  of  what  must  be  completed.  Ttey  have 
commenced  a  movement  which  must  go  on  and  take  care  of 
all  those  that  are  in  incipient  tuberculosis — when  not  very  far 
advanced.  A  lot  of  us  here,  the  medical  men  here,  should  not 
forget  that  still  taoK  is  requited  tiian  evar  in  addition  to  what 
they  are  doing  now,  and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  certainly  listen  to  what  the  medical  profession 
has  to  tell  them.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  tuberculosis 
may  be  mulicated.  One  is  to  look  after  the  babies  that  are 
fed  on  milk,  cow's  milk;  that  it  is  pure  and  free  of  germs  must 
be  insisted  upon  before  it  is  used.  The  vast  majwity  of  tub«- 
cles  in  the  little  babe  and  infant  is  of  the  bovine  type  and 
comes  from  bad  cow's  milk.  A  number  of  those  fed  on  tuber- 
culous milk  will  die  before  they  are  a  year  or  two  old;  but  a 
large  number  of  them  will  grow  up  and  ranain  tuberculous. 
They  will  be  able  to  work,  but  they  are  the  incipient  or  chronic 
cases.  They  are  number  two — the  cases  the  Metropolitan  have 
taken  care  of  and  will  look  after.  Then  comes  number  three. 
Number  three— all  those  who  have  open  tuberculosis.  If  they 
will  ever  succeed  in  doing  away  with  open  tuberculosis — ^with 
abscesses,  cough  and  copious  expectoration,  the  community  must 
attend  to  them.  But  you  can  do  it  only  by  seeing  to  it  that 
those  who  have  open  tuberculosis  may  not  communicate  their 
Open  tuberculosis  to  anybody  else,  young  ones  and  middle-aged 
ones.  They  surely  will  before  they  die.  They  must  be  enabled 
to  die  in  peace.  Very  few  of  them  will  ever  be  cured,  but  as 
long  as  they  live  they  are  dangerous.  That  is  what  we  know 
in  New  York  City,  very  much  better  than  in  any  other  town. 
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la  our  tenement  hot^es  they  will  die,  but  they  will  not  die 
without  leaving  the  seed  of  their  disease  behind  them,  and  not 

only  communicate,  but  increase  the  possibility  of  infection. 
These  are  the  three  things  that  we  have  to  look  after.  It  will 
take  us  fifty  years,  maybe  take  a  hundred,  but  we  must  succeed, 
and  we  shall  suo^ed  with  the  aid  of  that  spirit  which  moves 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  spirit,  and 
that  is  what  I  look  upon  in  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Com- 
pany, is  the  spirit  that  they  have  lit  up  more  than  any  other; 
they  have  been  an  example  and  will  be  so  to  all  those  who  have 
the  love  of  humankind  in  their  hearts  and  know  the  value  ci 
human  life.  I  look  upon  their  doings  as  more  than  a  mere  ecample 
for  other  persons  or  corporations,  as  a  gospel  for  the  State  and 
nation.  They  have  large  numbers  of  persons  they  succeed  in 
curing  or  caring  for,  but  the  modesty  they  have  displayed  in 
so  doing  is  something  very  touching  to.  me.  tt  is  customary 
nowadays  to  calculate  everything  by  dollars  and  cents.  They 
have  told  you  in  several  papers  they  do  not  expect  to  be  called 
philanthropists,  but  what  they  pretend  to  exhibit  is  simple, 
sound  business  principle.  Every  word  I  have  read  in  their 
pamphlets  tells  me  they  do  not  pretend  to  consider  thonselves 
philanthropists;  that  they  may  simply  be  sound  business  men, 
who  benefit  themselves  while  they  benefit  and  cure  and  save 
fellow  men.  There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  would  like  to  say, 
and  that  is,  whatever  they  are  doing  now,  the  community  at  large 
must  imitate.  If  we  ever  want  to  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  w 
any  other  infectious  disease,  we  must  imitate  what  they  have 
done — what  they  have  begun  to  do.  We  do  speak  all  the 
time  of  charity;  they  do  not  want  to  be  called  charitable. 
They  do  not  speak  of  charity  as  their  business;  but  what  they 
do  speak  of,  and  what  every  community  must  speak  of,  is  the 
sense  of  responsibility  that  the  vast  majority  should  have  in 
connection  with  those  that  are  not  well  situated  either  in  means 
or  in  health.    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  FiSKE- — One  cannot  say  that  we  have  not  the  ambition, 

but  at  the  present  time  certainly  we  have  not  the  means,  of 
extending  this  work  to  policy-holders.  I  only  wish  we  could. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  day  will  not  come,  long  after  I  am  gone, 
doubtless,  when  this  Company  may  be  able  to  care  for  its 
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tubmmlous  poUcy-holders.  The  most  we  have  been  able  to 
do  is  in  the  way  of  education.  We  have  distributed  some  four 
or  five  millions  of  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of  bringmg  home 
prunarily  to  the  people  the  danger  of  infection,  the  necessity 
of  recognizing  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  at  the  start  and 
then  taking  precautions  against  its  spread,  and  at  the  same  time 
teaching  all  the  means  that  science  has  known  up  to  date  of 
curing  the  disease ;  and  we  have  published  a  list  of  sanatoria 
where  many  people  at  least  might  receive  treatment. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  with  us  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  As  you  know,  he  is  a  very  busy  man, 
and  he  had  to  deliver  an  address  elsewhere  to-day.  But  there 
has  come,  representing  the  Administration,  one  whom  you  will 
recognize  at  once  as  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
member  of  his  cabmet.  Certainly  in  the  mterest  of  social 
welfare  nobody  can  take  the  place  or  be  mentioned  alongside 
of  the  City  Chamberlain,  the  Hon.  HBNRY  BruBRB.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Thb  Hon.  Hbnry  Bru^ks. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Jacobi,  Fellow  Guests  and  those  who 
are  privileged  to  abide  here:  I  find  myself  wholly  unprepared 
to  speak  to  you  oa  this  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  an 
entirely  madequate  representative  of  the  city  government. 
Like  Dr.  Emerson,  I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  good 
fortune  of  succession,  only  my  succession  comes  a  good  deal 
further  down  the  line. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Sanatorium.  I  came  here  almost  break- 
fastless,  and  my  impressions  so  far  m  this  openmg  luncheon  are 
most  encoinraging,  I  assure  you. 

Mayor  MrrcHBL  would  be  glad  to  be  here,  would  be  glad 
if  he  could  see  this  work,  and  woukl»  I  know,  fuUy  appreciate  its 
purpose.  I  recall  with  what  pleasure  he  told  me  of  his  meeting 
with  the  agents  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
last  winter,  at  their  gathering  in  New  York.  He  was  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  e^rit  de  corps  of  that  group, 
their  team  work,  then-  loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  He  said  he 
would  like  to  get  that  same  co-ordinated  and  enthusiastic  sphit 
in  the  city  government.  That  meeting  helped  him  formulate 
some  plans  for  bringing  withm  the  ranks  of  the  city  government, 
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among  our  large  army  of  employees— one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand— the  spirit  that  actuates  the  employees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company.  A  Uttle  later  on  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  invited  to  the  Home  Office  of  the  Company, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Piskb  and  other  Officers  of  the 
Company,  to  see  something  of  the  intelligent  work  that  the 
Company  is  doing  among  its  employees  to  promote  decent 
treatment,  fair  treatment,  humane  treatment  He  would  be 
inspired,  I  know,  by  this  occasion,  because  he  realizes  that  the 
great  task  of  government  in  these  days  is  the  task  to  work  out 
these  human  problems  under  the  leadership  of  scientific  men 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  such  men  as  Drs.  EmBrson, 
jACOBi  and  HuDMUBSfroN,  and  the  other  eminent  physicians 
who  are  here  to-day. 

It  is  especially  significant  and  appropriate  that  you  have 
built  this  Sanatorium  on  Mount  McGregor,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  last  abiding-place  of  that  great,  grim,  magnificent 
warrior  in  the  last  big  campaign  for  human  life  m  the  United 
States.  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  second  great  expression  of 
democratic  power  and  purpose  in  the  United  States,  in  this 
fight  upon  those  conditions  which  militate  against  civilized 
life  in  the  community.  There  is  no  bigger  war,  there  is  no 
bigger  undertaking.  In  this  war  your  enterprise  here  is  of 
vast  importance,  because  it  speaks  an  incessant  challenge,  not 
only  to  the  city  of  New  York,  not  only  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  through  all  ramifications  of  yom  organization  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  every  community  on  this 
oontinait,  suggesting  to  them  that  they  should  have  the  means 
of  dealing  with,  have  the  means  of  exterminating,  this  white 
plague. 

In  this  year  we  have  in  New  York  City  some  thirty-three 
thousand  sufferers  from  tuberculosis;  but  we  have  only,  counting 
the  hospital  facilities  provided  by  private  societies,  forty  five 
hundred  beds  for  their  care.  We  are  doing  great  work  in  the 
Health  Department  and  in  the  Charities  Department  in  com- 
bating this  disease.  We  are  doing  great  work  through  private 
philanthropic  organizations;  but  we  have  only  made  a  beginning, 
are  only  feeling  our  way.  As  citizens,  and  as  members  of  the 
government,  we  must  appreciate  the  co-operation  which  this 
undertaking  affords  us. 
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I  can  say  no  more  except  to  eaqness  to  you  my  own  personal 
delight  at  being  here,  and  to  say  that  I  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  fulfillment  of  your  programme  already 
so  splendidly  begun.  It  is  a  fine  thing  that  here  in  the  United 
States  we  now  recognize  that  humanitarianism,  that  fair 
treatment,  that  consideration  of  mployees,  and  of  each  other, 
is  not  philanthropy  but  is  good  business;  and  when  we  say  that 
it  is  good  business,  we  mean  that  it  is  the  right  way  to  live; 
it  is  the  right  way  for  civilized  people  to  live  together.  With 
this  spirit  we  can  acoimplish  any  task.  We  can  build  up  here 
in  the  United  States  a  record  that  all  the  world  for  all  time  will 
look  up<m  with  pride  and  inspiration. 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  privilege  of  being  here.  (Great 
applause.) 

Mr.  FiSKE. — I  mentioned  a  name,  in  the  course  of  my  few 
remarks,  which  brings  back  pleasant  memories,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  first  examination  made  of  the  Qnnpany  after  the 
Armstrong  laws  were  passed,  but  also  to  his  kindly  co- 
operation and  his  sympathy  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  and 
building  of  this  Sanatorium,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Hotchkiss, 
then  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  (Applause.) 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Hotchkiss. 
Mr.  Vice-President  and  Guests:  You  do  well,  sir,  not  to 
dedicate  fotmally  this  institution.  Scnnehow,  as  we  have 
listened  to  your  account  of  its  conception,  the  feeling  has  grown 
that  it  was  dedicated  six  years  ago.  From  the  time  of  that 
meeting  when  Dr.  Knopf  suggested  it,  architects  may  have 
been  busy;  finance  committees  may  have  appropriated  money; 
l^;al  arguments  may  have  been  presented  to  public  officials; 
contracts  may  have  been  let;  buildings  may  have  been  con- 
structed; but  this  institution  was  dedicated  at  that  meeting 
when  the  idea  behind  it  was  bom— and  I  am  glad  to  have  heard 
to-day  the  name  of  the  man  fre«n  whose  teain  that  idea  came. 
That  was  the  day  of  dedication,  not  this.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  into  "the  boundless  area  of  human  need,"  or — to  use 
another  phrase  from  President  Hegeman's  letter— into  the 
"boundless  reahn  of  social  relief  and  public  bettennent,"  this 
great  Company  greatly  came.   In  that  area  and  in  that  reahn, 
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it  is  thus  a  pioneer.  It  does  well,  sir,  here  and  now,  not  to 
dedicate  what  it  has  done,  but  to  commemorate  the  initial 
tliought  that  pointed  the  way  to  this  realization. 

You  say  well,  too,  Mr.  FiSKS — and  we  noted  the  battle 
fervor  in  your  voice — ^that  the  Metropolitan  is  in  this  fight  to 
stay.  You  are  on  fighting  ground !  Look  out  from  the  hilltop : 
Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Ann — almost  Fort  William  Henry — are 
within  sight  to  the  north ;  just  over  the  horizon  is  Ticonderoga. 
Down  this  eastward  valley  came  Burgoyns — ^the  G^^al 
Sherman  of  that  day — seekmg  to  split  the  colonies  in  two;  but 
he  was  stopped  at  Bemis  Heights,  within  sight  to  the  southeast. 
A  little  to  the  north,  at  Schuylerville,  stands  that  speaking 
monument  whose  statueless  niche  tells  the  story  of  the  prowess 
and  the  perfidy  of  Bbnbdict  Arnou)— later,  the  arch-traitor  of 
the  Revolution.  OS  to  the  southwest,  over  those  hills,  stood 
Fort  Schuyler,  and  a  little  beyond  is  that  battlefield  where  a 
heroic  Mohawk  Valley  farmer — Herkimer  by  name — stopped 
St.  Lsgbr  and  his  Indians,  and,  in  its  ultimate  results,  made 
Qri^any,  with  Saratoga,  one  of  the  twenty  decisive  campaigns 
in  the  world's  history.  Yes,  we  look  out  over  fighting  ground! 
It  is  fitting,  then,  that  a  fighting  Company  establish  here  this 
outpost  and  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  hiunanity  on  this  inspiring 
^>ot. 

But  this  is  not  all.  To  som^  of  us,  last  evening,  mem<»ies 
•  came  that  may  perhaps  emphasize  the  significance  of  this 

gathering.  As  we  sat  on  those  broad  porches  by  the  inner 
court  of  that  historic  hotel,  phantoms  seemed  to  rise — fine  ladies 
and  g£dlant  gentl^en  of  another  generation,  when  Saratoga 
was  but  a  pleasone  resort,  paraded  bef cm  us ;  and  again  the  scene 
changed  and  we  saw  and  heard  the  great  statesmen  and  clever 
politicians  who  there  made  history.  Now,  shall  I  say  it,  alas, 
specters  all!  For  the  old  Saratoga — perhaps  Senator  Brackett 
will  not  agree  with  me — ^is  a  vilh^  of  the  past.  Yet,  to-day, 
from  that  past  is  ^ringing  a  Saratoga  of  the  futtne.  Some 
already  acclaim  it  as  the  coming  Carlsbad  of  America.  And, 
if  their  prophecy  be  true,  how  fitting  that  this  idea  that  found 
root  in  the  interest  of  this  fighting  Company  shall  shine  forth 
from  this  mounts  top— a  very  beacon  in  what  to  health 
seekers  must  become  a  promised  land! 

So  I  find,  sir,  not  merely  that  you  have  wrought  well  with 
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the  good  doctor's  idea,  not  merely  that  you  wisely  picked  this 
fighting  ground,  nor  yet  that  this  institution  is  in  the  center 
of  one  of  the  health-promising  territories  of  the  nation.  I  find 
more.  You  have  here  taken  but  the  first  st^.  Your  em- 
ployees alone  may  receive  these  healthful  braefactions.  Should 
not  the  next  step  be  easy?  May  Section  20  of  the  insurance  law 
not  properly  be  amended  so  that  this  Company,  already  doing 
the  work  of  government  in  other  wel&re  services,  may — for 
business  if  not  for  philanthrcyic  reasons — do  here  and  elsewhere 
for  its  afflicted  policy-hold«s  what  it  now  so  nobly  does  fw  its 
afHicted  employees? 

A  step,  did  I  say?  Let  me  preserve  the  figiure.  Your 
fighting  has  but  begun.  Our  thoughts  go  out  to  you  in  the 
hearty  wish  that  in  that  fi|;ht  the  Metropolitan  will  march  on — 
no,  fight  on — until  this  outpost  shall  call  hail  and  health  to 
institution  after  institution  similarly  equipped  but  broadly 
available  throughout  all  our  land.    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  FiSKE. — This  occasion  would  be  a  very  sad  one  to  me, 
and  to  the  most  of  the  rest  of  you,  I  think,  if  we  did  not  have  a 
few  words  from  that  eminent  lawyer,  ^inent  dtizai,  eminent 
Senator,  and  an  all-round  friend,  I  am  proud  to  say,  of  this 
Company,  the  Hon.  Edgar  T.  Brackbtt.  (Applause.) 

Thb  Hon.  Edgar  T.  BRACKSTt. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  If,  on  this  occasion,  you 
will  let  me  be  the  unofficial  representative  of  the  locality  in 
which  you  have  builded  this  house,  and  ^>eak  for  the  people  of 
this  vicinage,  I  give  you  all — you  Mr.  Vice-Presidmt,  you 
invited  guests,  each  and  every  one — a  glad  welcome  and  a 
hearty  handshake. 

You  have  journeyed  hither  to  dedicate  this  mountain  to 
the  sarvice  of  humanity,  and  in  so  doing,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  you  dedicate  it  to  the  service  of  God.  No  nobla:  work 
than  that  for  which  you  this  day  set  apart  this  place  is  given 
to  man  to  render.  If  we  give  our  assent  to  the  philosophy 
of  him  who  says  **The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die  is  where 
he  dies  for  man/'  we  doubly  daim  the  truth  that  the  fittest 
service  he  living  can  raider  is  where  he  lives  for  his  fellow  men. 
So,  recognizing  the  loftiness  of  the  sentiment  that  conceived 


and  has  carried  to  stKicessful  condusioii  the  ms^nific^t  work 
here  shown,  we  join  with  you,  Mr.  FiSKB,  representh^  the  great 

Company  of  which  you  are  the  Executive,  in  declaring  that  from 
this  time  forth  this  groimd  is  consecrated  to  the  noblest  uses— 
that  these  buildings  are  dedicated  to  the  highest  purposes. 
(Applause.) 

So  long  as  medicine,  the  noble  science,  shall  console  sorrow, 
and  assuage  pain;  so  long  as  it  shall  bring  gladness  to  eyes 
that  else  would  fail  with  wakefidness  and  tears,  and  ache  for 
the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep ;  so  long  as  men  shall  be  moved 

to  try  to  help  their  fellow  men,  thus  long  may  the  beneficent 
work  this  day  here  inaugurated  continue  and  flourish. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  you,  and  of  surprise,  I  am 
sure,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  recorded  in  the  local  histories 
of  the  place  that  the  town  of  Wflton,  then  called  Pahnertown, 
which  was  practically  all  a  pine  forest,  was  long  scourged  with 
tuberculo^.  Wholly  ignorant  of  any  proper  method  of 
treatment,  they  nailed  down  their  windows  and  died.  It 
stands  to  me  as  divme  compensation  that,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  later,  the  wonderful  aid  they  excluded  from  then:  stricken 
should  be  selected  by  the  greatest  experts  as  literally  bearing 
healing  on  its  wmgs,  to  the  saving  of  the  sick.  The  head  of 
the  serpent  is  thus  bruised  on  the  very  spot  where  it  long 
ruled.  (Applause.) 

If  you  will  pardon  me  for  falling  into  the  personal,  this 
occa^n  is  one  of  threefold  mterest  to  me.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  one  of  those  here  gathered  who  combines  in  his  single  self 
such  a  triple  gladness. 

First:  The  institution  is  located  and  these  ceremonies 
take  place  in  my  native  town  of  Wilton.  If  I  should  step  over 
here  to  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain  I  could  almost  throw 
a  stone  into  the  old  home  dooryard  of  1853,  at  Gum  Spring, 
then  Emerson's  Corners.  I  pity  the  soul  who  does  not  feel  a 
prideful  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  participate  in  such  a  cere- 
mony, for  such  an  institution,  in  the  very  neighborhood  where 
he  was  bom. 

Second:  Forty-two  years  ago,  in  the  first  half  of  next  Sep- 
tember, it  was  my  good  fortune  to  come  up  here  and  be  present 
at  the  initial  opening  of  the  mountain  to  the  public,  by  Duncan 
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McGregor,  from  whom  the  name  is  taken-  I  doubt  if  there 
is  in  all  this  company  one  other  person  than  myself,  save  only 
WiLUAM  GitSBN,now  in  a  responsible  positicm  with  theCcMiq>any, 
to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  attend  these  two  occasions — ^that 

of  September,  1872,  and  this  of  June,  1914.  Coming  from  a 
distant  State,  homesick  beyond  measure  at  the  time,  that 
ceremcmy  of  long  ago  rests  perfectly  to  my  memory.  The  orator 
was  the  late  General  G^rgs  S.  BAXCHSLLmt,  aftmmd  long 
a  Judge  of  the  mixed  court  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  later  of  the 
higher  court  at  Alexandria.  I  can  yet  hear  the  music  of  his 
voice  as,  in  closing,  he  recited  these  lines  of  Leigh  Hunt,  familiar 
to  us  all,  "Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!)."  The 
weaker  little  redced  that,  more  than  a  generation  later,  the 
lines  he  spoke  in  closing  should  have  fuller  significance  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  then  uttered  them — that  he  who  found  that 
the  angel  had  not  written  his  name  in  the  list  of  those  who 
loved  the  Lord,  and  tharefwe  prayed, 

then. 

Write  ni&  as  one  that  loves  his  fellovr  men, 

by  the  very  prayer  itself  was  shown 

*  *  *  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed; 
And,  io!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

I,  who  listened,  littk  recked  that,  more  than  fcHrty  years 

later,  my  feet  should  stand  again  on  the  mountain  and  that 
with  mine  own  eyes  I  should  see  the  noble  fruition  of  a  genuine 
love  for  mankind,  in  the  splendid  institution  for  service  that  we 
here  declare  dedicated.  (Applause.) 

And  then  lastly:  I  was  present  at  the  very  birth  of  the  idea 
of  here  locating  the  Sanatorium  now  formally  opened. 

There  was  a  dinner  of  the  agents  of  the  Company  of  the 
district  held  at  Saratoga  Springs.  The  courtesy  of  Senator 
TuiXY  and  of  Mr.  Kay  had  secure  me  an  invitation  to  be 
present.  The  Vice-President,  in  an  address  the  noble  plane 
of  which  I  well  remember,  had  outlined  the  plan  and  scope 
of  such  a  place  as  this.  I  was  quite  generally  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  veritable  bull  in  a  china-shop  as  regarding  insurance 
matters  and  insurance  companies,  but,  in  a  few  remarks  after- 
ward, I  expressed  satisfaction  that  such  a  work  was  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Company,  and  the  belief  that  it  would 
largely  do  away  with  the  opinion  tlxat  insiurance  was  a  purely 
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selfish  business;  and  turning  to  Chauncey  Olcott,  who  sat 
beside  me,  I  said  that  I  thought  the  proposed  institution  ought 
to  be  located  about  five  miles  back  of  his  barn — having  in  mind 
a  beautiful  range  of  hiUe  l3ang  westward  from  the  village  of 
Saratoga  Springs.  It  was  not  long  after  that  Mr.  Stablbr, 
Dr.  Frankel,  Dr.  Knopf  and  Mr.  Waid  came  from  the  city, 
and  together  we  examined  several  sites  with  a  view  of  seeing 
where  it  would  be  best  to  build.  From  the  time  their  eyes 
rested  on  this  mountain  no  other  location  was  considered  a 
single  moment. 

When  the  great  Captain  of  the  Civil  War  who,  a  little 
lata:,  here  breathed  out  his  hfe,  and  in  whose  memory  the 
cottage  where  he  died  is  here  perpetually  maintained  by  the 
State,  was  spending  his  last  weeks,  unable  to  talk  because 
of  the  dreadful  cancer  in  his  throat,  he  wrote  on  his  pad  and 
handed  to  a  friend  who  was  calling  on  him  these  words:  **I  find 
the  air  very  fine  here.  This  must  become  a  great  sanitarimn 
before  many  years." 

The  prophecy  is  now  fulfilled.  Whether  there  was  given  to 
hhn  in  the  days  of  his  final  suffering  the  prophetic  vision  to  see 
the  result  shown  here  to-day,  or  whether  only  his  sturdy  smse 
reasoned  out  the  conclusion  he  had  reached,  we  may  not  know^ 

But  the  great  Sanatorium  is  here  for  the  world  to  see,  and,  too, 
"before  many  years"  from  the  time  Grant  wrote. 

Tlie  completed  result  of  your  work  you  see  here  to-day. 

Proud  that  we  have  such  a  splendid  institution  in  our  midst; 
proud  that  it  has  been  given  us  who  live  in  the  neighborhood 
to  contribute,  no  matter  how  little,  to  its  location  and  con- 
structicm;  happy  that  its  beneficent  work  is  to  be  here  carried 
<m,  I  give  you,  Mr.  Vice-Pre^dent,  ccmgrattdations  on  your 
work  and  Godspeed,  and  the  wish  that  its  healing  work  may 
continue  a  thousand  years.    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  FiSKB. — We  consider  ourselves  very  fortunate  in  having 
as  Superintendent  of  this  institution  one  of  long  experience  in 
this  work,  who  is  well  adapted  by  education  and  by  his  executive 
ability  to  tmdertake  its  management.  Dr.  Horace  Howk  has 
seen  many  of  you  and  has  personally  conducted,  he  told  me,  I 
think,  abqut  fifty  parties  of  you  about  the  Sanatoritun  to-day. 
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When  he  got  through  he  thought  there  were  a  thousand  pe<q>le 
here.  (laughter.)  Perhaps  he  did  not  reach  all  of  you;  but  I 
know  you  all  w£mt  to  look  at  him,  and  you  all  want  to  hear  him, 

Dr.  HoRAce  HowK.    (Great  applause.) 

Dr.  Hojrace  J.  HowK. 

Mr.  Vice-President,  Ladies  and  Gratlemen :  I  doubt  nHiether 

there  is  very  much  left  that  I  need  say  to  you  about  the 
Sanatorium;  in  fact,  I  feel  that  I  have  just  about  exhausted 
my  vocal  powers  in  demonstrating  the  various  parts  of  the 
Sanatorium  to  our  guests.  The  pamphlet  which  was  published 
and  distributed  <m  the  train  has  described  to  you  in  detail 
much  more  than  I  could  hope  to  say  in  a  short  time.  It  tells 
you  of  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  the  construction, 
capacity  of  the  buildings,  and  something  about  our  farm  down 
in  the  valley,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  that  were  not 
discussed  in  the  pamphlet,  and  I  might  speak  fen:  a  moment 
of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  our  problem  in  dealing  with  tuberculosis 
is  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  unique  one.  We  l^ve  a  limited 
population  of  about  sixteen  thousand  people  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  community  of  ours 
might  well  represent  a  normal  population  of  sixteen  thousand 
people,  except  that  we  do  make  a  routine  initial  examination 
of  eadi  candidate  beft^re  he  is  accepted  iM  et^ploytosnt,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  tuberculosis  present. 
We  plan  also  from  time  to  time  to  make  examinations  of  otU" 
employees  which  will  detect  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  early 
stages.  This,  I  think,  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  problems 
that  the  Company  has  yet  undertaken,  for  if  we  can  get  the 
cases  in  the  early  stages,  we  can  return  a  large  percentage  of 
them  to  their  homes  practically  cured. 

The  other  problem  which  is  somewhat  unique,  and  which 
it  is  our  privily  to  undertake,  is  the  prq[>ai:atiQn  of  the  patient 
for  his  return  home  from  the  Sanatorium.  One  of  the  diief 
difficulties  encountered  by  those  in  charge  of  sanatoria  has 
been  to  provide  the  patient  with  exercise  which  would  in  any 
particular  way  fit  him  to  return  to  his  original  occiq>ation. 
In  some  sanatoria  as  many  as  Omty  or  forty  diff^^t  occupa- 
tions are  represented  in  the  census,  and  it  would  be  manifestly 
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iiiq)os^ble  to  provide  such  a  diversified  variely  of  labor  in  so 
small  a  comnmnity.   As  a  consequencei  the  main  form  of 

exCTcise  employed  in  sanatoria  is  outdoor  walking,  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  many  patients  will  relapse,  when  removed 
from  the  outdoor  living  conditions  of  the  sanatoria,  to  their 
ordinal  occupation  without  any  preliminary  preparaticm  for 
the  work. 

Our  plan  here  at  Mount  McGregor  is,  and  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  to  have  our  patients  follow  out  in  the  Sanatorium 
the  routine  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment  tmtil  the  tuberculous 
process  has  be^  arrested  and  then  prepare  them  to  return  to 

work  by  providing  them  with  an  occupation  which  will  be 
similar  to  that  engaged  in  before  their  illness. 

We  have  sixtem  thousand  people  engaged  in  a  limited 
number  of  occupations,  such  as  agents,  derks,  stenographers, 
bookkeepers,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  duplicate  these 
occupations  in  the  Sanatorium  and  thus  bring  the  patients  up 
to  their  original  working  efficiencyi  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible, 
before  sending  them  h<mie.  If  a  patient  cannot  perform  his 
daily  work  under  Sanatorium  conditions  and  supervision,  he 
can  hardly  hope  to  do  so  after  returning  home. 

Those  are  two  problems  upon  which  I  hope  to  see  some  very 
tnta-estii^  and  pos^bly  valuable  reports  published  later. 

A  word  of  welcome  at  this  time  would  perhaps  be  out  of 
place,  for  if  you  have  not  already  been  made  welcome  in  your 
visits  with  my  staff  and  pati^ts,  whatever  I  might  say  now 
would  avail  little* 

It  has  been  a  keen  pleasure  to  us  to  have  you  here.  We 
have  all  enjoyed  your  presence  immensely,  and  we  hope  you 
will  come  Bgaia.    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  FiSKE. — As  representing  larger  interests  of  insurance, 
we  could  have  no  one  more  appropriate  than  the  next  speaker. 
He  is  the  Manager  and  Counsel  for  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Pre^dents.  This  Association  is  one  of  some  twenty- 
five  life  insurance  companies  with  a  common  organization, 
working  for  those  objects  which  are  of  interest  to  all  alike;  and 
I  introduce  him  with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence,  because,  being 
myself  only  a  humbk  member,  I  look  upon  lum  as  being  one 
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more  boss  whom  we  have  here  in  the  room,  Mr,  Robert  I^ynn 
Cox.  (Applause.) 

Robert  Lynn  Cox. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  I  were 
boss,  as  Mr.  Fiske  says  I  am,  for  it  would  enable  me  to  escape 
speaking  on  this  occasion  without  preparation.  Since  I  had 
not  expected  to  be  called  on,  I  have  no  words  for  you  except 
to  say  that  I  am  filled,  as  I  know  you  are,  with  rathusiasm  for 
what  is  being  done  here  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  claim  more  credit  for  the 
Association  which  I  represent  than  merely  having  provided 
the  forum  in  which  Professor  FishBR  spoke  to  life  insurance 
companies  s(Mnething  over  five  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  wider  int^est  among  them  in  the  subject  of 
health  conservation  and  for  the  public  discussions  of  the  subject 
which  have  taken  place  at  our  annual  meetings  since  that  time. 

The  thought  which  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  is  not  al<me 
the  glory  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
has  been  expressed  here  to-day,  and  to  which  it  is  so  justly 
entitled,  but  the  thought  that  in  its  leadership  and  through  it, 
we  see  the  leadership  of  the  institution  of  life  insurance  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  connected.  It  is  a  gkmous  thing  for 
life  insurance  that  a  life  insurance  company  should  be  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  doing  for  its  employees 
what  the  Metropolitan  proposes  to  do  in  this  Sanatorium.  It 
is  a  splendid  thing  to  hear  that  big  business  mterests  are  takmg 
note  of  great  world  movements  and  are  assuming  a  diflferent 
point  of  view  toward  their  employees  and  the  public.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  they  think  no  longer  of  simply  money- 
making  for  stockholders,  but  recognize  that  their  duty  is  to 
render  service  to  the  community  at  large,  and  that  to  pursue 
a  selfish  course  is  to  merit  the  censure  of  the  wcwld. 

I  feel,  myself,  that  what  we  have  seen  here  to-day  is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  that  will  ultimately  extend  to 
all  other  big  business  enterprises  as  they  onne  to  realize  that 
upon  them  rests  responsibility  for  the  health  and  general  wdfare 
of  their  employees.  You  can  understand,  therefore,  why  I 
glory  in  the  fact  that  the  business  of  life  insurance  seems  to  be 
ftj^iming  lead^ship  hare,  as  it  has  in  other  matters  Q>ntributing 
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to  the  progress  of  the  world  aiid  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
(Great  applause.) 

Mr,  FiSKB— If  there  had  not  been  a  Tuberculosis  Exhibition 
in  New  York  City,  I  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Knopp  ever  would 
have  addressed  the  Metropolitan  agents;  if  he  had  not  ad- 
dressed them,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  have  suggested 
the  building  of  a  Sanatorium;  if  he  had  not  been  so  rather  hasty 
about  it,  and  put  the  Company  to  the  stump  right  before  its 
own  men,  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  ever  taken  up  the 
chall^ige.  One  does  not  really  know  what  the  genesis  of  a 
movemmt  is.  But,  then,  how  did  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition 
come  to  New  York?  We  have  got  to  go  a  litUe  further  back 
than  that— to  that  physician  who  is  responsible  for  bringing 
that  exhibit  to  New  York  City,  and  who  is,  by  mison  of  his 
bemg  the  caiginator  of  the  Otisville  Sanatorium,  a  leadmg 
IHrector  in  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  Montefiore  Home, 
recognized  everywhere  as  an  authority  on  this  subject.  It  is 
appropriate  that  we  should  get  some  advice  and  encouragement 
from  Dr.  Ai^frsd  Msysr.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Ai^frsd  MiSYJ^R* 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I^may  address  you  that  way,  because  you 
certainly  have  had  a  very  orderly  meeting:  After  your  descrip- 
tion of  me,  I  presume  that  some  of  the  audience  expected  to 
see  a  big  man.  I  hope  they  will  get  over  their  disappointmait 
m  the  few  weirds  which  I  will  have  occasion  to  address  them. 
They  must  be  brief,  because  the  notice  said  that]we  are  to  leave 
Saratoga  at  four  o'clock. 

I  rather  think  that  the  Metropohtan  Life  Insuxance  Com- 
pany not  only  says  things  and  does  things,  but  means  exactly 
what  it  says,  and  then  does  it.  I  feel  a  certain  personal  pride 
in  this  institution  in  view  of  my  relation  to  it  in  its  early  incep- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Fiske  has  kindly  referred  twice  this  after- 
noon. I  am  glad  that  Dr.  Knopf  sowed  the  seed  that  led  to 
this  effusi<m  to-day,  but  I  do  wish  in  all  fairness  tiiat  some- 
body or  other  might  have  told  me  a  little  bit  earlier  that  they 
were  going  to  call  upon  me,  so  that  I  might  have  had  a  chance 
to  collect  my  thoughts  without  having  spoiled  my  ddona. 
I  had  not  spoiled  the  day;  nothing  was  told  me  until  I  was  far 
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through  the  meal,  and  that  practically  was  then  the  whole 
meal.  (Laughter.) 

One  or  two  experi^ices  that  I  have  had  to-day  illustrate 

to  me  strikingly  what  the  tone  of  the  work  is  that  is  done  by 
this  marvelous  organization.  You  all  must  have  been  struck 
by  it.  One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  comes  around  and  asks, 
''How  are  you  doing?" — ^that  shows  the  personal  and  humane 
interest.  They  seem  to  have  carried  that  out  almost  to  the 
utmost,  because  in  the  ramification  of  their  work  throughout 
the  country,  they  have  started  in  establishing  among  their 
employees  a  spirit  of  kind  friendship  and  brotherly  love.  We 
had  it  illustrated  on  the  train  coming  up  from  New  Ycnk; 
all  felt  to  the  full  that  we  could  not  be  in  more  considerate 
hands — in  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  continually 
going  through  trying  to  find  out  how  we  were  getting  along — 
whether  we  had  cigars  or  not;  unfortunately,  I  do  not  ^noke. 

I  accidentally  happen  to  be  at  a  table  with  the  gentlemen 
behind  me  (no  discourtesy  intended  in  any  way)  who  happen 
to  be  Supervisors,  of  the  three  townships  upcm  all  of  whidi  I 
believe  this  institution  is  located;  the  farm  is  in  the  town  ci 
Wilton,  I  am  told,  and  some  of  this  institution  is  in  the  town 
of  Corinth,  and  a  portion  in  the  town  of  Moreau.  I  can  assure 
you,  all  of  you  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with 
these  gentlemen,  that  perfect  hamumy  seans  to  prevail.  I  am 
glad,  for  that  illustrates  also  the  rekitionship  between  these 
three  types  of  officers  that  are  working  in  this  institution,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  I  mean,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  means 
a  union  of  effort  of  all  of  the  employers,  employees  and  pro- 
fessional men.  These  are  people  whose  efforts  seem  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony,  just  as  I  find  it  to  be  with  the  wock  of  the 
Supervisors  of  these  three  townships. 

I  want  to  illustrate  another  situation  I  noticed  here  to-day 
— of  the  human  touch.   I  noticed  that  as  we  went  along,  Mr. 

Gaston  shook  hands  with  every  single  patient,  and  congratu- 
lated them  upon  their  improvement,  and  with  so  much  expres- 
sion of  paternal  interest  that  it  must  have  been  absolutely 
spontaneous;  and  how  he  exclaimed  with  pride,  ''Hiis  is  my 
boy;  this  is  my  girl,"  no  matter  about  the  size  of  the  family. 
I  know  it  was  imphysiological,  but  it  was  beautiful  to  see. 
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(Great  applause.)  You  saw  the  same  thing  in  the  visit  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  day. 

It  is  said  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery.  I  think 
this  is  true,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  again  illustrated,  as  the 
various  speakers  have  said,  in  the  imitation  of  your  work,  of 
which  you  have  been  such  a  great  leader,  by  the  industrial 
shops  and  by  all  fields  of  labor  in  our  country^  There  is  wher^ 
I  see  room  for  the  greatest  influence  in  your  work,  and  it  shouM 
be  extended  through  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
of  Canada,  Vay  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  if  you  want 
to  include  Mexico,  I  shaU  be  deUghted  to  have  you  take  that 
problem  off  their  hands. 

I  have  evolved  all  these  things  during  the  time  I  should 
have  been  eating. 

Our  worthy  assistant  Health  Commissioner,  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson,  who  reported  the  statistics  on  tuberculosis,  had  a 
novel  idea  of  one  phase  of  the  tuberculosis  {Hoblon.    Now  that 
is  a  pretty  big  problem,  even  if  it  is  only  a  part  of  it;  but,  just 
as  the  Chairman  has  said,  a  little  kernel  was  dropped  at  the 
Tuberculosis  Exhibit  in  New  York  six  years  ago  and  grew  to 
great  proportions.    I  think  with  all  the  work  that  they  have 
been  domg— I  mean  the  Metropohtan  Life  Insurance  Comimny 
—ihey  have  drc^iped  some  kernels,  and  others  have  been  dropped, 
but  <mly  once  m  a  while  does  a  kernel  take  root;  therefore  I 
want  to  have  it  dropped  a  third  time,  so  that  in  case  the  other 
two  kernels  suggested  by  other  speakers  do  not  take  root,  this 
one  might  possibly  do  so,  and  that  is  this:    You  se^  to  be 
able  to  do  everything  you  undertake;  the  condusbn  would 
be  that  you  ought  ultimately  to  strive  for  the  establishment 
of  mstitutions  like  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  policy- 
holders in  this  institution.    You  can  do  it;  and  you  should  not 
put  it  aside  merely  because  it  appears  a  Uttle  bit  ungracious  to 
suggest  it  after  all  you  have  already  done.   We  feel  that  what 
you  try  to  do  with  the  spirit  behind  you,  you  will  succeed  in 
doing.    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  FiSKE. — We  have  every  dispositicm  to  carry  out  these 
su£^tions.  The  sole  question  is  one  of  financial  ability. 

I  very  much  desh^e  that  there  should  address  you  to-day  one 
to  wlK)m  I  have  already  referred,  and  who  I  thought  could  make 
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some  valuable  suggestions.  Dr.  John  H.  Huddi^BSXon;  but  he 
absolutely  dedines  to  speak,  and  we  must  be  omtent  with  that 
smile  which  we  can  always  count  upon.  We  want  to  give  full 

credit  to  him  in  the  constant  expression  of  his  ideas  about  the 
construction  and  management  of  this  institution,  of  which  he 
has  the  oversight  as  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Direct<»:s. 

But  I  am  sure  that  we  cannot  close  this  meeting  with  any 
satisfaction  to  ourselves  unless  we  hear  from  that  eminent 
authority  on  tuberculosis,  who  holds  the  important  professor- 
ship of  Phthisiotherapy  in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School,  and  who  out  and  beyond  that  is  known  as  an  authcn*  of 
eminrace  who  has  taken,  an  intematicmal  prize  for  an  essay  on 
tuberculosis,  and  is  a  constant  writer  for  medical  and  other 
joiurnals,  Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  S.  Adolphus  Knopf. 
Mr.  Vice-President  Fiske,  Dr.  Jacobi,  Nestor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Profession;  Ladks  and  Gentlemen:  Dr.  Mbysr 
has  just  told  you  that  he  had  only  been  informed  about  an 
hour  ago  that  he  was  to  speak.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  he 
had  not  had  sufficient  time  for  preparation.  Mr.  Fiske  in- 
formed me  about  two  minutes  ago*  So  you  see,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  had  even  less  time  for  pr^mration.  In  fact,  I 
am  not  prepared  at  all;  but  my  heart  is  full,  and  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  if  I  were  to  try  to  CKf^ess  all  I  fed 
at  this  moment,  but  you  have  listened  to  many  speakers  already, 
therefore  I  must  be  brief.    I  have  been  given  credit  to-day  for 

a  great  deal  more  than  I  deserve,  for  I  am  sure  if  you  had  been 
with  me  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1909,  at  that  memorable 
meeting  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  refoxed  to  several 
times  by  the  previous  speakers;  had  yoa  seen  the  enthusiasm 
and  expCTienced  the  spirit  of  loyalty  of  those  employees  toward 
their  Company  at  this  gathering,  presided  over  by  their  Vice- 
President,  who  is  honoring  us  again  to-day  by  presiding,  you 
would  understand  how  easy  it  was  fw  me  to  get  the  inspiration 
which  culnnnated  in  what  I  then  proposed.  One  could  not 
help  becoming  inspired  by  such  an  audience.  There  was 
discipline,  devotion,  duty,  visible  in  the  faces  of  every  one 
present.  All  felt  that  they  had  come  there  for  the  purpose 
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of  learning  how  best  to  serve  each  other,  how  best  to  do  their 
duty  toward  their  fellow  men.  (Applause.) 

I  ^poke  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis*  I  tried  to  es^lain 
what  I  knew,  in  the  best  way  I  could,  and  I  tried  to  express 
myself  in  simple  language.  I  spoke  of  predisposing  causes, 
oven\^ork,  overcrowding,  underfeeding;  I  emphasized  the  fact 
that  alcoholism — that  is  to  say,  the  excessive  and  injudicious 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages — is  a  strong  predisposing  cause  to 
tuberculosis,  as  it  renders  the  individual  physically,  mentally, 
morally  and  economically  unfit  to  cope  with  the  disease.  Every- 
body applauded  this  statement,  which  shows  you  that  they 
were  all  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  temperance.  As  I  went  on 
iq)eaking  of  the  curability  of  the  disease,  particularly  when 
treated  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right  place,  the  thought 
came  to  me  to  propose  right  then  and  there  the  establishment 
of  a  Sanatorium  for  the  tuberculous  employees  of  the  Company. 
I  do  not  recall  the  words  I  used  then,  but  I  remember  that  before 
expressing  that  thot^ht  I  felt  my  heart  palpitating.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  audaciousness  of  the  thought  which  caused  this 
palpitation;  but,  like  all  noble  thoughts,  it  must  have  come 
from  on  high,  and  I  must  have  had  divine  help  in  expressing 
it,  for  to  my  amazement  and  great  deUght  it  was  receive  with 
hearty  applause  by  the  audience  in  front  of  me,  and  with  even 
heartier  applause  by  the  Officers  of  the  Company  assembled  on 
the  platform.  My  suggestion  has  been  followed.  To-day  the 
Sanatorium  is  completed  and  at  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Present,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  can  perhaps 
understand  what  this  dedicati<m  ceremcmy  means  to  me.  A 
dream  has  been  realized,  a  prayer  has  been  answered,  because 
the  Officers  of  this  Company  have  so  nobly  done  their  duty. 
My  trust  in  their  sagacity  and  humanity  is  so  great  that  I  am 
bold  enough  to-day  to  ^peak  of  another  dream,  make  anothor 
suggestion,  and  pray  once  more. 

One  of  your  Vice-Presidents  told  me  last  evening  the  pathetic 
story  of  a  case  which  gives  me  additional  reason  to  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Fiske  and  your  fellow  Officers,  another  enterprise 
hdpful  an  the  solution  of  tiie  tuberculosis  i»x>blem  to  be  added 
to  the  already  so  stupendous  system  of  your  practical  philan- 
thropy. Mr.  Gaston  related  to  me  the  following  incident: 
One  of  your  field  employees  who  had  been  discovered  to  be 
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tuberculous,  was  received  in  your  institution  for  treatment  and 
care.  He  made  a  successful  fight,  and  is  about  ready  to  be 
disdbiarged  as  an  arrested  case.  Incidentally,  it  has  ^oe  been 
discovered  that  his  wife,  too,  is  tuberculous  and  ill  at  home. 
The  return  of  that  man  to  his  former  environment  will  probably 
mean  a  reinfection. 

There  is  another  class  of  tuberculous  individuals  whom  I 
am  sure  you  axe  as  anxious  to  see  taken  care  of  as  I  am.  I  reier 
to  those  of  your  employees  who  are  too  far  advanced  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Sanatorium  under  its  present  provision, 
arrangement  and  equipment.  It  is  for  these  latter  I  plead 
first.  For  the  tuberculotis  in  the  families  of  your  tuberculous 
employees  I  plead  second.  Both  need  txsatment  and  care. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  the  work  of  this  great  Sanatorium 
rendered  vain  in  a  number  of  cases,  provision  must  be  made 
for  these  unfortunate  ones.  An  advanced  case  is  always  a 
menace,  a  source  of  infection,  unless  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  a  sanatorium  is  the  best  place  for  this  purpose.  You 
cannot  afford  to  have  an  employee,  who  has  been  cured  from 
his  tuberculosis  in  your  Sanatorium,  return  to  a  home  where 
tuberculosis  is  a  house-  or  family-disease,  where  other  members 
are  a£Byu:ted  and  where  the  chances  of  reinfection  are  great.  I 
am  also  convinced  that  you  would  not  wi^  to  have  any  em- 
ployee afflicted  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  left 
without  proper  care  and  treatment. 

But  time  ffies.  I  have  perhaps  already  said  too  much, 
and  I  have  not  yet  expressed  my  heartfelt  amgratulatitms  to- 
the  Officers  and  employees  of  this  Company  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fulfillment  of  my  dream  of  many  years  ago.  I  often 
dreamed  of  a  sanatorium  which  would  be  an  ideal  institution, 
ideally  located,  ideally  constructed,  ideally  equipped  and 
ideally  managed.  Here  you  have  seai  it  to-day.  Tte  Metro- 
politan Life  Insumnce  Company  is  the  first  to  have  accom- 
plished this.  This  Company  has  done  and  is  doing  a  marvelous 
work  for  htunanity.  Its  manifold  philanthropic  activities, 
with  a  view  of  iiiq>roving  the  physical,  mental,  moral  and 
econ<»nic  well-being  of  the  masses,  are  ever3rwhere  felt.  Thus 
I  feel  that  my  modest  suggestion  will  prove  not  to  have  been 
made  in  vain  and  that  this  Company  will  eventually,  either 
under  the  same  roof  or  in  a  separate  institution,  take  care  of  the 
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more  advanced  tuberctdous  cases  in  what  perhaps  might  be  called 
a  hospital-sanatcmiun.  In  time,  who  knows,  the  tuberculous 
members  of  employees'  families,  who  should  aU  be  policy- 
holders, and  also  policy-holdCTS  at  large  when  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,  may,  by  some  wise  State  or  municipal  provision 
connected  with  life  insinrance  companies,  be  likewise  received 
in  these  institutions.  The  Metropolitan  I^ife  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  givra  the  example  by  building  this  cme  institutkm. 
It  may  itself  build  another  one  and  other  companies  will  follow. 
May  the  good  work  go  on  and  a  thousandfold  be  blessed. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  parting  word.  Five  years  ago,  when, 
on  the  invitation  of  my  friend  Dr.  Huddlsston,  I  joined  him 
in  interesting  the  Metropolitan  Life  Inmuanoe  Company  in  the 
subject  of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  the  word  soulless 
corporation  was  in  the  air.  We  heard  and  read  every  day  of 
those  wealthy  corporations  without  a  soul — only  working  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  almighty  dollar.  It  was  both  timely 
and  beautiful  that  at  least  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  could  show  that  it  had  a  soul,  and  a  big  one.  Mr. 
Vice-President  Fiske,  you  and  your  co-workers  are  working, 
not  for  the  almighty  dollar,  but  for  humanity.  Senator 
BsACKBTX  has  recited  to  you  the  stcny  of  Abou  Ben  Adh^ 
whidi  exalis  the  service  of  man.  This  expresses  my  htunbk  con- 
viction also.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
exemplified  it  and  is  demonstrating  that  service  to  man  is,  after 
all,  the  highest  service  to  God.    (Great  applause.) 
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